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Shifting Lines in Southern Asia 
- By E. Stuart Kirby. 


As time passes, with the Korean 
War continuing and the first shock 
of its outbreak receding, the wide: 
repercussions of the present crisis 
are beginning to be more clearly 
seen. In retrospect, it is clear that 
there have been various stages in 
the impact which the Korean War 
has had on public opinion in the 
Far ‘East. At first, the immediate 
emergency was regarded as arising 
at the centre of the United Nations 
structure; the case would be dealt 
with by the highest authority, with- 
in and through the U.N. machinery. 
In that sense, it was a matter for 
a Supreme Court, indeed a World 
Court, and not one for any locai 
handling. The insistence that this 
was a matter of high principle, not 
of any local competence to decide 
was ethically very correct; but it 
contributed to the appearance oi 
passivity which characterised the 
general reaction of people in the 
Far East. 

Another ground for real or ap- 
parent lethargy was the reasoning 
that this and other present tensions 
are in the last analysis merely re- 
sultants of the basic split in the 
world today, the material and men- 
tal division between the “Russian” 
and “American” influences. Hence 
the present phase is judged to be 
only a passing aspect of that funda- 
mental crisis, and it is felt that there 
can be no real settlement until the 
latter is resolved. Wishful think~- 
ing in Asia takes the form of hoping 
to stand on the sidelirtes, in this 
battle of giants, and avoid getting 
hurt. 


If a simplified analogy is permit- 
ted, it may perhaps be said that 
some people’s reactions resemb!* 
those which they have every sum- 
mer on hearing that a_ violent 


typhoon has arisen at one particular 
point in the Far East. So long as 
the thing appears immobile, people 
elsewhere are remarkably com- 
placent. Even when they move, 
these storms generally have a known 
range, and the immediate path of 
each particular one is fairly predict- 
able; people not situated on that 
orbit still do not worry. In this 
case the base line along which the 
Korean storm might move was, 
metaphorically, supposed to be be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
United States; other people might 
expect to stand more or less clear, 
according to circumstances. 


At any rate, the first reaction was 
naturally to ‘‘wait and see”. Soon, 
however, a second and more an- 
xious stage was entered. This de- 
veloped in the measure that it was 
realised that the crisis was not sole- 
ly political in its implications, but 
had also immediate and dangerous 
economic and social connotations. 
As has been noted in these pages, 
the Communist step in Korea was 
not only an abstract blow at the 
present world-structure, on _ the 
plane of high politics and the top 
reaches of the United ~ Nations 
machinery; it was also a direct 
and concrete blow at the eco- 
nomic condition of the Far East. 
Japan is immediately affected, 
in terms of present livelihood: 
Korea was a great and natural 
source of food and raw materials 
for Japan, and a principal customer 
for Japanese exports. Whatever 
the result of the war, it will leave 
a devastated Korea, with a popula- 
tion of 30 millions probably starv- 
ing; this alone will mean a tremen- 
dous burden on the prospects of 
future Far Eastern recovery. 
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Japan, eagerly approaching the 
stage of conclusion of a peace treaty, 
and acutely aware that she must 
export her goods and import her 
food, or die, cannot but regard this 
as a further closure of doors against 
her.in N.E. Asia, and as a hostile act 
on the Communist side. Japan is 
now surely forced to align, from 
interest and sentiment, with the 
Western Powers, and to depend 
more than ever on her prospects of 
trade in Southern Asia. Commu- 
nist China is also deeply affected. 
It has been said that the latest de- 
velopments may ‘place the lid on 
the coffin of: Shanghai’; such an ex- 
pression may be exaggerated, but 
the new conditions can hardly be 
expected to alleviate the depression 
in that once flourishing city. 


* * * ro) 


The primary impact of the present 
crisis was in the North-East of Asia. 
but in reality the economic structure 
of the whole hemisphere is threa- 
tened. The social effects are even 
more widespread than the economic 
ones. The progress of the war 
vividly revealed, to a world pre- 
viously ignorant of internal condi- 
tions in Korea, the wretched state 
of economic and social affairs in that 
country; the postwar division of the 
peninsula, and the inadequacy of al! 
subsequent measures, seemed to the 
common man to prove the ineptitude 
of those responsible, either as states- 
men or administrators. Qualms 
and fears were aroused in many 
other eastern’ countries, as to whe- 
ther the same or similar defects and 
anomalies did not prevail in their 
own midst, rendering them similar- 
ly vulnerable to ‘upheavals instigat- 
ed by parties with foreign support. 

Even the physical strength of the 
Western Powers has been called into 
auestion. It transpired that even 
North Korea. smallest and most dis- 
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tant of Russia’s satellites, could 
quickly reduce the available U.S. 
forces to a bridgehead, could. put 
into the field ‘armour and troops on 
a scale perhaps approaching the 
whole effectives of the present Bri- 
tish Army, and could show new 
tricks of guerilla and fifth-column 
warfare. This disclosure may, it is 
to be hoped, finish once and for all 
the type of propaganda which re- 
presented the Western Powers as 
frantically preparing for war, and 
the. Soviet side as “the camp of 
Peace”; but it leaves. the Democra- 
cies, however much their moral 
basis is confirmed, physically in a 
weak position. And it obliges the 
peoples of Southern Asia to con- 
sider, more urgently than ever, the 
possibilities of Dey action in 
their own behalf. 


Dee Ww ese) % xe 


Events are foreing two great 
changes, in the outlook of the peo- 
ples of Southern and South-easter:: 
Asia. The first is the. realisation ot 
the interdependence of the whole 
Far East; the South East cannot be 
isolated, by any normal means, from 
the occurrences in the North East. 
The Korean War cannot be regarded 
as an “Incident”, and it cannot be 
settled without a more. general 
settlement on an overall basis for 
the whole area. The second great 
change is that the South Asian 
peoples are no longer able or will- 
ing to take a passive part, or to sec 
the ultimate settlernent devised . and 
applied entirely by Powers externa! 
to the Area. More and more initia- 
iive and participation, from both th: 
material and moral points of view, 
may be expected to come from thr: 
newly independent countries in the 
south. 

This general formulation may 
seem abstract and theoretical; but 
in specific cases, the countries con- 
cerned are beginning to have direct 
and exact ideas of what they may 
do about it in practice. The above 
reasoning may alsq seem to fall 
largely in the field of volitics, rather 
than on the plane of business life 
which is the direct concern of this 
journal, the FAR EASTERN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW. But in fact 
these political issues are heavily in- 
volved with the economic difficulties 
and aspirations, and it is the duty 
of a journal such as this to insist 
on the primacy of the economic and 
practical problems. and to oppose 
any tendencies to force solutions on 
merely political, ideological o: 
strategic grounds, at the expense of 
+he present livelihood and futur2 
prospects of the Region. 


* * * * 
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The immediate measures of the 
United States, on the Korean out- 
break, appeared well timed and 
thoroughly justified. The act of 
aggression in Korea had to be met 
by defensive military action. A 
clear and definite declaration of will 
to localise the conflict was made, 
with the President’s announcement 
that the U.S. would act to prevent 
any invasion of Formosa, on condi- 
tion of the cessation of K.M.T. at- 
tacks on the Chinese coast. Never- 
theless, this policy represents esson- 
tially an effort to “freeze” the pre- 
sent situation: it does not indicate a 
new solution; for even if it succeed- 
ed. the. general situation would be 
back to what it was a few months 
ago. Meanwhile, the issue has 
been badly confused by the con- 
tinuation of minor Nationalist at- 
tacks on the mainland coast, and by 
the sound of dissentient voices on 
the American side. General Mac-. 
Arthur’s utterance, whatever the 
political or diplomatic objections to 
it, certainly sounds like an exper* 
opinion from the strategic point of 
view, and it seems commonsense +> 
recognise that the occupation of 
Formosa by the Communists would 
undermine the strategic position of 
the Democracies in the Far East. 

Tf the deciaration on Formosa 
was merely intended to secure the 
side door while the Korean situation 
was being cleared, it has in practice 
meant the undertaking of a commit- 
ment and a responsibility by Ame- 
rica for Formosa also in future. T> 
drop the Formosan commitment 
when the Korean War is over, would 
be to risk another “Incident” in the 
Far East, Western policy reauires, 
at least temporarily, the full ‘‘neu- 
tralisation” of Formosa. Meanwhile 
the United States is forced into a 
similar position in respect of Indo- 
china, where guerilla attacks are 
exvected to be intensified, and armed 
aid is to be extended. Now that the 
matter has soread so far as these 
regions, aJl the states and govern- 
ments of South Asia are closely and 
vitally involved; the Western poli- 
cies just mentioned inevitably mean 
a full consultation and collaboration 
with the’ Philippines, Indonesia, 
Siam and others, and must depend 
on enlisting at least the goodwil!. 
and preferably the participation, of 
India: None of the new indepen- 
dent States will lend themselves to 
courses smacking even faintly of 
“Imperialism”, international con- 
spiracy or discrimination: their pre- 
sence is an important factor for true 
peace and liberty in the Orient. 


: * * * * ‘ * 
, The course which does outstand- 
ingly possess a _ positive appeal, 
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which could evoke the solidarity ot 


‘the whole area, is that of collabora- 


tion for -Economic Development. 
Indonesia, for example, now tenas 
to rate this as an overriding need. 
The struggle in that country in the 
last few years — after the securing 
of independence which was regard- 
ed only as the first step — has been 
largely aimed at unification and cen- 
tralisation of national control. This 
has of course primarily a political 
significance, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that it also aims at 
the integrated economic develop- 
ment of the country. Economic 
conditions in Indonesia have recent- 
ly improved, partly owing to inter- 
nal measures (such as currency re- 
form), partly because of the rise in 
prices (especially of rubber) in out- 
side markets. The demand for 
“unification” is now pressed to in- 
clude West Irian (Dutch New 
Guinia). At the same time Indo- 
nesia, while insisting on dealing on 
equal and sovereign terms with 
other powers, offers full freedom of 
reasonable foreign investment and 
foreign trade. This attitude, plus a 
full appreciation of the need for 
settled labour conditions and hard 
work for national construction, is 
also ably expressed by Pandit Nehru, 
whose recent visit to Indonesia 
created a profound impression. 
This willingness to have relations of 
mutual benefit with the West, and 
this insistence on constructive ac- 
tivity instead of international dis- 
ruption, are both to the distaste of 
Moscow, whose followers are ac- 
cordingly very hostile and abusive 
to the new national leaders in 
Southern Asia. The situation in the 
Philippines, with growing agrarian 
unrest. and the cessation of Ameri- 
can expenditure in the Islands, 
forces the Philippine Republic also 
to give every priority to-new plars 
for economic improvement, which 
must depend primarily on the effor‘s 
of its own people, but cannot reject 
the possibilities of extensive co- 
operation with America and other 
Western countries. 


There is a kind of habit of mind 
which conditions people in the Far 
East to thinking that the fate of the 
region is always decided in North 
East Asia; formerly it was Janan— 
Manchuria, now it is Russia—China. 
But the South is now leaving its old 
passive role behind it. There is 
also'a tendency to exaggerate the de~ 
gree of independence of China, and 
the ability of that great and indivi- 
dualistic country to avoid full Rus- 
sian control. The Russians are past 
masters of such control, and they do 
hold in subjection other elements, 
in Central Asia and Eastern and 
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HONGKONG SHIPBUILDING ENTERPRISE. 


Launching of 


Hongkong’s magnificent natural 
harbour provides one of the 
busiest ports ‘of the world. The 
Colony is unique in that it has 
its own commercial institutions 


built up during a century of Bri- ° 


tish enterprise to serve the com- 
merce of the world which in the 
Far East all hinges upon Hongkong. 
In The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation it has one of 
the most powerful banking systems 
with branches the world over; it 
has its own insurance companies 
with extensive marine depart- 
ments; and this week it has proved 
to the world that it has the facili- 
ties, the craftmanship’ and the 
engineering skill for the building 
and repairing of ships which com- 
pare favourably with those of any 
maritime country. 

In last week’s issue we published 
the history of one of the big 
historic business houses of the 
Far East—Butterfield and Swire, 
or as it is universally known in the 
East, Tai-koo. The launching on 
Tuesday by Lady Morse of the ss. 
“Anshun” was significant of the 
enterprise of Tai-koo and the 
courage, faith and confidence of 
the owners in the future of the 
Colony. The “Anshun” a sister 
ship of the “Anking” is a worthy 
addition to a magnificent fleet 
which did noble work in all the 
seas of the world during the re- 
cent war. Although it is not by 
any means the largest ship launch- 
ed from the Taikoo Dockyards it 
is the largest new ship built since 


Central Europe, which were from 
their point of view no less recal- 
citrant. 

The lines of power are shifting in 
Asia, with a rather static situation 
in China, increasing activity in the 
South, and a reconsideration of the 
role of Japan. The business out- 
look in Hongkong is always a vivid 
indicator; at present China offers, 
despite comparatively settled con- 
ditions, fundamental discourage- 
ment to business, while everywhere 
else, despite troubled conditions, the 
attitude is comparatively brisk and 
encouraging. 


the “Anshun”, 


the dockyard which was left as a 
devastated ruin by the Japanese 
was rebuilt and reorganised. 


The “Anshun” has a_ displace- 
ment of about 7,000 tons, is 400 feet 
long and can maintain conserva- 
tively a speed of fifteen knots. She 
can accommodate forty passengers 
in comfortable ‘and _ tastefully 
furnished single and double cabins 
in addition to nearly a thousand 
deck passengers. She is fitted 
with most modern equipment in- 
cluding every navigational aid and 
radio-telephone. A special feature 
is the large area of refrigerated 
cargo space which will be of the 
greatest’service on the Australian 
run. Amongst its facilities are 
electrically powered deck machin- 
ery and silent winches serving four 
hatches which are equipped with 
roller-type covers. 

The new “Anshun” replaces its 
original namesake built twenty 
years ago and sunk eight years 


ago—on September 6, 1942—after 


discharging troops and whilst dis- 
charging stores in Milne Bay. 

The launching was effected with 
consummate efficiency in the pre- 
sence of throngs of guests and 
amidst the exuberant jubilations of 
the Chinese artisans and their 
families. 


The significance of the launching 
may be illustrated with the follow- 
ing quotations, the first from the 
speech of Mr. C. C. Roberts of 
Messrs. Butterfield & Swire and 
the second from that of Sir Arthur 
Morse the Chairman of The Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank. 


MR. C. C. ROBERTS’ SPEECH 


On 6th September 1942 one of the 
largest units of the China Navigation 
Company’s fleet, named “Anshun” was 
sunk’ by shellfire while discharging 
military stores at Milne Bay. 

At the end of August 1945, I accom- 
panied Mr. Finnie to see what had 
happened. to this Dockyard. While I 
was gazing from one of the terraces 
above, almost in despair, at a scene of 
desolation and ruin, I was astonished 
to hear my companion exclaiming to 
himself “It’s even better than I 
thought”. My first reaction was that 
the excitement of release had proved 
too much, but I said nothing and looked 
again. Then I understood; he had been 
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looking with expert eye at what was 
left; I had been looking at the 
wreckage’ and ‘had failed to see what 
mattered. ‘ 

From that small beginning planning 
and work have continued increasingly 
through the years until we reach today, 
an occasion of no mean significance, not 
only to China Navigation Company and 
Taikoo Dockyard, but also, I think I 
can claim without overstepping the 
bounds of modesty, to this Colony 
generally. 

Firstly, it means a new ship for the 
China Navigation Company, a worthy 
addition, after all too long a gap, to 
that long list of ships previously built 
here for these owners. Both parties 
are happy to see this resumption of 
their long and mutually satisfactory 
connection as builder and owner. The 
former “Anshun” has been replaced by 
a new and better “Anshun” designed 
and built for the same trade, between 
ports in South China and Hongkong on 
the one hand and Malaya on the other 
hand. That trade may at the moment 
unhappily be at a low ebb, but the 
China Navigation Company have faith 
in the future and are putting them- 
selves in readiness for it. A sister, 
“Anking” has already been completed 
elsewhere, and those of you who have 
seen her will know what “Anshun” 
will look like when finally she has 
been completed. F 

Secondly, today’s launching marks 
for the Dockyard the culmination of 
their long and arduous reconstruction. 
It was possible to resume repair work 
on a steadily increasing scale at an 
earlier date, but much more had to be 
done before new building could be 
attempted. In the process opportunity 
has been taken to modernise the yard 
and it is our proud claim that it has- 
once again taken its place as second to 
none in the Far East. If our friends 
across the harbour might not support 
our claim to quite this length, they 
would certainly agree that the ship- 
building and repairing industry in 
Hongkong takes second place to none 
in any other part of the Far Kast. 
The first fruit of our reconstruction 
and the proof of our claim has taken 
the water today and she is the first 
ship of size to be built in Hongkong 
since the occupation. 

We hope that she will be followed 
by many more. We have the plant 
and the machinery, we have the designs 
and the craftsmen to execute those 
designs. It is now for the shipowners 
to entrust to us their needs and they 
will be delivered. We say to them, 
“once again we are poised and we are 
ready”, and we have today given them 
proof. 

Thirdly, | would like to say a word 
regarding the significance of today to 
the Colony. Her livelihood and pros- 
perity are dependent, more than upon 
any other factor, upon the maintenance 
of her position as a great sea port and 
centre of international trading. For 
this numerous services are essential. 
As well as the Branches of Banks of 
many nations, she has her own great 
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Banking institution with its world wide 
service. As well as Insurance facilities 
from the underwriters of many nations 
she has her own Insurance Companies 
playing their part. All these institu- 
tions have been founded upon her com- 
merce and they have made and con- 
tinue to make their essential contribu- 
tion to the maintenance and growth of 
that commerce. Shipping provides the 
third great service to overseas trade 
and commerce and shipping requires 
the facilities of a sea port, not least 
of which are facilities for repair and 
maintenance. Perhaps, because it is a 
great sea port, it is natural that Hong- 
kong’s largest industry should be 
devoted to shipping, but I question 
whether it is always realised to what 
an extent shipping, so necessary to 
commerce, is attracted to this port by 
its quite exceptional facilities. Because 
of the great damage and destruction it 
has taken a tong time to restore these 
facilities but once again they are avail- 
able in full and are able to make their 
contribution to the welfare and pros- 
perity of this Colony. 


SIR ARTHUR MORSE’S SPEECH 


We have all listened with great 
interest to the speech made by Mr. 
Roberts and we can well imagine the 
pleasure it must give him to look round 
this yard today and compare what he 
sees with the view that met his eyes 
in 1945. I feel that I have a personal 
interest in the recovery of the yard. 
Long before 1945 and during the dark 
days of the war I had many discus- 
sions with one who was planning for 
a better and brighter Taikoo Dockyard. 
I refer to the late Mr. Warren Swire 


who for so many years played such a 
leading part in the fortunes of Taikoo. 
We must all repret that he did not 
live to see the result of his plans today. 
In those days, when there was appar- 
ently so little to be optimistic about, 
it was an inspiration to discuss with 
the late Mr. Swire the future of this 
yard. 

The courage shown by Mr. Swire, 
his confidence and faith in the future 
of this Colony, should be an example 
to us all today. That courage and con- 
fidence is just as necessary as ever. 
The history of the Colony is one of 
courage, confidence and faith and the 
Colony has never been a place for the 
timid and faint-hearted. There is no 
room here for those who in fair weather 
are good traders but who, when clouds 
appear on the horizon, are ready to 
close down. What | mean I think can 


be well illustrated by one of the many 
rude definitions of a banker as a man 
who will lend you an umbrella on a 


fine day and demand it back when it 
starts to rain. Such methods of trad- 
ing are no use to this Colony and cer- 
tainly played no part in the lives of 
such pioneers as the late Mr. Swire. 


| have no doubt that during the 
career of the Anshun she will meet 
many storms, but well-found and con- 
trolled by a crew with confidence in 
their navigational ability, she will ride 
with ease all rough weather and arrive 
safely in the calm waters of her har- 
bour. So perhaps as the years go by 
this Colony may encounter storms and 
stresses, but | am confident that as the 
good ship Anshun will surely reach her 


RECENT EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST 


The news from Korea during the 
week has not been so reassuring as 
was hoped, but it is recognised that 
in a campaign of unequal ground 
forces there must for a time neces- 
sarily be set-backs and even very 
serious losses. The U.N. forces in 
Korea are, when compared with 
with those of the North Koreans, 
extremely small and all observers 
at the front are loud in their pre- 
testations that more infantry is 
needed if the war is to be ended 
as speedily as the world hopes. 


The necessity for bringing the 
Korean war to a successful termine- 
tion as quickly as possible is appa- 
rent, and it is disappointing that 
some members of the UN Security 
Council, while. approving the action 
taken in defending South Korea 
from aggression, are slow in im- 
plementing their approval. It mav 
be well to point-out that it is to the 
credit of the British Commonwealth 
that from the first naval and ais 
force units have participated in the 
campaign and now a land force, al- 


harbour, so the Colony will reach its 
goal of prosperity and peace. 
though of small dimensions, has 


joined the US army. British com- 
mitments in Malaya and elsewhere 
are already too heavy to allow of a 
wider dispersal of military units, 
but help has been rendered anc 
more will be sent. The Netherlands 
Govt. has also provided a naval 
vessel and some troops will shortly 
be on their way. It is, however, a 
sad commentary on the unprepared- 
ness of other nations that three 
months after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities reinforcements from them 
have not arrived. The somewhat 
natural hope that the American 
forces might win the day without 
the actual participation of others 
has to be taken into account, but 
the time has now passed for further 
hesitation. 


* * * *% 


A significant event during the 
week was America’s decision -to 
speed military aid to Indochina 
where Ho Chi-minh is reported io 
be preparing for the long anticipa- 
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ted offensive against the French and 
the allied Vietnam forces. He i; 
estimated to have 150,000 men unde: 
arms, therefore a heavily equippea 
force is essential to prevent trouble 
not only from that direction but to 
offset threats to Malaya, Thailand.. 
Indonesia as well as other countries. 
These threats, go to emphasise the. 
necessity of prompt additional aid 
to S. Korea. 


* x * * 


After a respite from an immediate 
threat of invasion due to the pre- 
sence of the U.S. 7th Fleet in For- 
mosan waters, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in Taiwan was once again,. 
in view of President Truman’s state- 
ment that he would withdraw the 
fleet when the Korean war is set- 
tled, thrown into a state of anxiety. 
The contention that the restrictions 
placed by the American authorities 
on air bombing of the mainland of 
China and shipping have given the 
Communists an opportunity to re- 
build and lengthen the mainland 
airfields and to move troops and 
equipment into position. in Fukien 
in preparation for an invasion, has 
undoubtedly a basis in fact and must 
necessarily add to the weakness of 
Nationalist defence in Taiwan. On 
the other hand the action taken by 
the U.S.A. was necessary and events 
are beginning to show the wisdom 
of this step. 


However, the sixth point in the. 
eleven-point programme of U.S. 
policy towards Asia made public by 
Mr. Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary 
of State, indicates that the U.S.A 
does not intend to wash its hanos 
off Formosa when the turmoil in 
Korea has abated. In fact the state- 
ments that the U.S. will “support a 
peaceful settlement of the Formosan 
problem by international action”, 
and that it will continue economic 
aid to the island and furnish “selec- 
ted military assistance to put it in 
a better position to defend itself if 
an attempt is made to dispose of the 
Formosan problem by armed at-— 
tack”. should be a welcome indica- 
tion that the reverse is the case. 


* bo *% * 


At the present moment, Shang- 
hai’s conditions appear to be show- 
ing some slight indication of better- 
ment. Predictions as to the future 
are obviously untimely, but mer- 
chants have long learned the wis- 
dom of “making hay while the sun 
shines”, without reference to future 
possibilities. It would, however, 
seem from a few straws in: the wing 
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International Trade Warfare and Hongkong 


_ The public has become aware of the 
implications of export prohibitions im- 
posed on a large number of strategic 
articles. The country at which the 
gurrent and future trade restrictions 
are aimed is communist China. Al- 
though the merchant community is 
anxious to maintain the flow of trade 
world political conditions, beyond the 
influence of Hongkong, are such as to 
nake the export prohibition of ‘strate- 
gic’ articles inescapable. 


Further restrictions on trade with 
China must be anticipated unless the 
present stage of the ‘cold war’ can be 
regarded as its climax and a return to 
more normal relations among democra- 
tic and communist nations is assured. 
To judge by the behavior of the USSR 
at international conferences, an op- 
timistic view cannot be taken, at least 
for the time being and until the ten- 
sion, | created by the aggressiveness of 
Russia, has subsided. Hongkong traders 
will have to fall in line and will have 
to act more responsibly in future. If 
export embargoes will not be extended 
to other goods the merchants may have 
reason to be very satisfied but the pro- 
spects are that the list of prohibited 


as if there were a basis for guarded 
optimism. At least Mr. John Kes- 
wick, who is still in Shanghai, ap- 
pears to be viewing the future with 
some anticipation of improvement in 
that he has urged the Peking Gov- 
ernment to allow entry permits for 
foreign textile experts. Shanghai’s 
textile industry is one of the mcst 
important in the economic life o2 
the city and Mr. Keswick has ex- 
pressed the hope that these expercs 
might be permitted to resume their 
work for the general good of the 
country. He pointed out at the re- 
cently held annual general meetine 
of Ewo Cotton Mills, that China is 
short of qualified technicians today 
and added that “we may be impeded 
in our operations by being unable 
to obtain entry permits for some of 
our technical staff.” Whether this 
need for experts fits in with the 
Peking Government’s policy re- 
mains to be seen, but it is sufficient- 
ly clear that China is placed at a 
great disadvantage by the lack of 
men able to take control of and run 
the mills that were formerly opera- 
ted by the Japanese. That Mr. 
Keswick, who is well aware of trad- 
ing possibilities in Shanghai, has 
seen fit to pui forward suggestions 
for the betterment of conditions may 
indicate that where trade and in- 
dustry are concerned, in his opinion 
all is not lost. 


artictes may be revised by adding a 
number of ‘strategic’ articles of a more 
controversial kind. 


In all countries there is now great 
activity in the field of extending inter- 
national trade warfare—which is only 
another facet of the ‘cold war.’ Hong- 
kong is not making policy nor influenc- 
ing decisions arrived at in the world’s 
capitals; the local authorities carry out 
instructions and rely on the good sense 
of the public generally and the mer- 
chant community in, particular for co- 
operation. 


What is currently going on in the US 
is of utmost importance for the Hong- 
kong trader.” In this connection Mr. 
Guenter Reimann, one of the leading 
tinancial experts in New York, writes 
as follows on scope and prospects of 
American, foreign trade controls:— 


Behind-the-scene preparations -are 
now being made in the US for the ap- 
pointment of an Export Allocation 
Board. At the same time, a bill au- 
thorizing the Administration to intro- 
duce complete controls of foreign trade 
will probably be adopted by Congress 
in the near future. A final vote may 
be taken in a few months unless a 
special emergency situation arises in 
the meantime and results in an earlier 
vote. 


‘Additional controls for exports of 
commodities which now are still free 
will also be decided soon. A delay is 
necessary because an investigation of 
stockpiles or inventories has not yet 
been completed. This must be expect- 
ed within 2 few months. The statistical 
results will probably be kept secret, 
but they will be used as a basis for 
allocations and priority ratings. 


In case of a war emergency, a system 
of foreign trade controls will be intro- 
duced by the Administration similar to 
the pattern that existed at the end of 
the last war. The new blueprint. plan 
which is now being prepared is based 
on the experiences of the last war. The 
mistakes of the early stage of the last 
war are to be avoided. A more com- 
plete system of checking will be intro- 
duced. 


Present plans provide for control of 
exports rather than of import. Export 
controls will be designed to serve three 
purposes. 


(1) to prevent shipments of essen- 
tial (and in wartime of any) goods to 
“unfriendly” or enemy countries. (2) 
to prevent or curb the outflow of scarce 
materials. (3) to coordinate export 
prices with domestic vrices, or to pre- 
vent excessive price increases for ex- 
port goods which may be sold abroad 
at a high premium. 


‘Current export controls will probably 
be stiffened, especially in order to curb 
foreign sales of strategic materials for 
the purpose of transshipments. 


Mr. Reimann discussed current 
policies and preparations for new emer- 
gency situations with one of the lead- 
ing Washington officials who is es- 
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pecially concerned with foreign trade 
controls. The following may be derived 
from this discussion. 


“At present we have a system of 
only partial controls. It is far more 
difficult to apply partial controls than 
complete controls for which blueprint 
plans already exist. We believe that 
our system of checking the utimate 
destination of exports of controlled 
items is becoming increasingly effective 
despite difficulties in a number of for- 
eign countries. Potential transshipment 
countries are mainly Great Britain, 
Belgium, France and Switzerland. also 
Hongkong. These countries always 
were large-scale transshippers or tran- 
sit traders. Therefore, it is especially 
difficult to control the ultimate destina- 
tion of exports to these countries. But 
we hope to get the full cooperation of 
the foreign governments involved. 


“In case of war we shall make all 
exports subject to controls. Export 
quotas will be decided for scarce items. 
An Allocation Board will collect appli- 
cations for licenses, and will decide on 
them. Firms which did not export 
corresponding items in the past will 
have the least chance to get a license. 
The Allocation Board will be formed 
under the authority of the Department 
of Commerce, but other Agencies may 
have representatives, for instance the 
Department of Agriculture in case of 
agricultural commodities. 


“Price controls will be designed to 
help friendly countries to obtain Am- 


erican goods at reasonable prices. This 
applies especially to countries which 
also ship commodities to the U.S.A. 


and which will not be granted further 
price increases for their export com- 
modities. 


“Tt is not planned to supplement con- 
trols of foreign trade with controls of 
foreign exchange.” 

The real problem of future foreign 
trade controls starts where controls on 
a mere national scale end. During the 
last war, Inter-Allied agencies were 
able to coordinate export-import con- 
trols. Such an agency does not exist 
now, nor is preparation for it even at 
a blueprint stage. 

Several foreign countries which play 
a major role in world trade and which 
belong to the Western sphere will try 
to remain “neutral” in international 
trade warfare and also in foreign ex- 
change dealings. 


This trend is of great concern to 
American policy makers, but it is a 
subject about which little is said in 
public. Yet, we may expect that the 
system of controls will be designed to 
curb the attempt of several foreign 
countries to become the large “neutral” 
transshippers and transit traders for 
goods in trade between East and West, 
and to take advantage of the American 
restrictions on trade with Russia. 


Therefore, the financial recovery 
which some foreign countries with 
acute dollar problems expect to make 
from the transit and transshipment 
trade will have only strictly limited 
possibilities. 
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Soviet Propaganda on British-American Differences 


Soviet propaganda since World War 
II has attempted to split the UK from 
the US, or, at least, to weaken the ties 
between the two countries by assidu- 
ously harping on Anglo-American dif- 
ferences. Moscow regards Britain and 
America as the principal opponents to 
its plans for domination. They are 
often grouped together in the Kremlin’s 
parlance under the common term of 
“Anglo-American imperialists.” Mos- 
cow has been particularly sensitive to 
any move designed to bring them closer 
together in opposition to its designs. 
Thus, attempts to achieve greater Wes- 


tern unity in which Britain and the US ~ 


have played leading roles, such as ERP, 
the North Atlantic Pact and now UN 
action in Korea, have been particularly 
heavily attacked by the Kremlin. 


Reflecting the Communist doctrine of 
the basic contradictions between im- 
perialist powers — among which Stalin 
in 1928 placed the Anglo-American as 
the principal one — Soviet propaganda 
revolves around the general theme that 
American and British monopolists are 
engaged in a world-wide struggle as a 


result of the war-weakened position of - 


the UK and the ability of the US to 
exert pressure on Britain through ERP. 
It predicts that differences will be ag- 
gravated but refrains from forecasting 
any serious political repercussions be- 
tween the US and the UK. , Instead, 
Soviet propaganda claims that the UK 
will submit to American policy because 
“British and American governing cir- 
cles are united in their hatred for the 
progressive democratic forces.” 


Unable to split the US and UK poli- 
tically, the USSR strives to drive a 
wedge between the peoples of Britain 
and its government. Both the Labour 
Government and its Conservative oppo- 
nents are accused to being subservient 
to the US, and of following a US- 
inspired policy that leads to war and 
economic ruin for Britain. The British 
people are told to impel their Govern- 
ment to break its ties with the US, to 
increase economic relations with the 
Soviet orbit, and to reduce its arma- 
ments. 

Since the bulk of Soviet propaganda 
on Anglo-American relations is con- 
centrated on attempting to prove that 
Wall Street derives the gains while the 
UK suffers the losses, there are fewer 
attempts to incite the American people 
against the UK than vice-versa. How- 
ever, Radio Moscow sheds hypocritical 
tears over the burden on American tax- 
payers constituted by the Marshall Plan 
and assistance to European rearmament 
in which Britain has a share. And So- 
viet propaganda directed at the US 
urges the American people to oppose 
their Government’s ' foreign policy in 
toto including such ties with Britain 
as the North Atlantic Pact and the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Specific themes in Soviet propaganda 
regarding alleged Anglo-American dif- 
ferences are: 

(1) The US seeks to displace British 
interests in Latin America, the British 
Commonwealth, Africa, Asia and Wes- 
tern Europe. In addition. the US is 
striving to penetrate the British Isles 
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themselves, buy British industries and 
dump US goods om Britain. 


(2) The US forced the UK to de- 
valuate the pound in order to further 
the above purposes; the US is (a) striv-. 
ing for a free convertibility of currency 
and (b) trying to induce the UK to 
renounce its present system of bilateral 
trade agreements in favour of a multi- 
lateral system. These two steps would 
increase US economic domination over 
the UK. 


(3) The US encourages the revival 
of German industries to compete with 
British export industries. The Schu- 
man plan is a US-inspired scheme to 
further US-controlled German steel in- 
dustries at the expense of Britain and 
France. 


(4) The US has “invaded” the UK 
by stationing its armed forces there 
which have turned the British Isles into 
a “US military base’. 


(5) The US is insisting that Britain 
increase its armaments. This will 
lower the living standards of the Bri- 
tish people and divert materials into 
the production of war equipment, 
which, in turn, will enable the US to 
capture still more British markets. For 
example Radio Moscow on August 12, 
1950, broadcast in English to the UK 
the following: “The Labour Govern- 
ment has now raised the level of war 
expenditure to the level of the war year 
1939 — that is to 12 percent. All this 
once again will add to US profits be- 
cause the United States will seize Bri- 
; markets in Asia and Latin. 
America and turn them into a happy 
hunting ground for US capital.” 


FOREIGN MOVIE FILMS IN HONGKONG 


The occupation of China by the 
Chinese Communists and subsequent 
developments have brought about the 
biggest concentration in Hongkong of 
representatives of the foreign film dis- 
tributing world. Forced by unfavor- 
able circumstances to abandon their 
interests and withdraw from the China 
mainland, these distributors are giving 
this Colony of about 2% million people 
access to an inexhaustible supply of 
films far in excess of its demands. 


Foreign films are represented in 
Hongkong by a total of 13 film distri- 
butors, nine of which are American, 
three British and one Chinese acting 
as agent for Soviet pictures. 


The U.S. companies consist of the 
Columbia Films of Hongkong, Inc., 
Metio-Goldwyn-Mayer Hongkong, Inc., 
Paramount Pictures of Hongkong, Inc., 
RKO Radio Pictures of Hongkong, Inc., 
20th Century Fox Fed. Inc., US.A., 
United Artists Corporation, Universal 
Pictures of Hongkong, Inc., Warner 
Bros. First National. Pictures, Inc., 
and Frieder Films (Republic). 


The British companies are the Eagle- 
Lion Distributors. Ltd., London Films 
and International Films. The last- 
mentioned, unlike the others, is not af- 


filiated with any film studios abroad 


but is a small’ company established 
with local capital which purchases 
films of independent producers or small 
be studios abroad for distribution 
ere. 


The Southern Film Corporation, a 
Chinese company, handles exclusively 
the distribution of Soviet pictures 
locally. Until the beginning of this 
year the Andar, Company, also a Chi- 
nese concern, was sole agent. 


Hongkong, being a British Colony, 
British pictures are given preferential 
treatment. The Government has fixed 
the quota for British films in such a 
manner that for every 70 days of film 
exhibition there must be seven days 
reserved for British pictures. With 
eight to 10 British pictures being 
shown a year in each of the four 
leading theatres, it is estimated that 
less than 40 British productions are 
exhibited in the Colony annually. — 


U.S. films are distributed through 
contract arrangements made with the 
different theatres. Existing contracts 
with the four first-run cinema houses 
are as follows: 


Universal, RKO and United Artists:— 
King’s Theatre 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Warner 
Bros.:—Queen’s Theatre 

20th Century Fox and Columbia:— 
Roxy Theatre 

eg and Frieder:—Lee Thea- 

re. 

Whereas the other three theatres are 
each committed to two U.S. film com- 
panies and occasional Chinese produc- 
tions, the King’s Theatre, in addition, 
shows independent pictures and Chi- 
nese films as well as plays, thereby 
resulting in less time being allotted to 
the three distributors with which it is 
connected. This policy of King’s would 
seem to be rather inconsistent, as cons- 
tant change of the complexion of the 
audience is not conducive to good busi- 
ness. ; 

Soviet films are shown at the Cathay 
and Victory, both second-run theatres. 
About 50 such pictures are exhibited 


each year. Soviet pictures are usually 
militaristic and glorifications of the 
Red Army. 


The total number of foreign moving 
pictures imported annually into the- 
Colony, therefore, may be conserva-: 
tively placed at about 400, of which 4¢ 
are British, 50 Russian and the res: 
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American. With each exhibition averag- 
ing five days, from 70 to 80 pictures 
are shown a year at each of the four 
first-run theatres. 

The market for imported movies, 
however, is limited since the majority 
of the povulation are Chinese, many of 
whom are not English-speaking. 
Among the 33 theatres, large and small 
in Hongkong and Kowloon, only 11 
show exclusively foreign production 
(with occasional Chinese films), six 
both Chinese and foreign movies and 
the remainder only Chinese films. 

It goes without saying that American 
films are the most popular because 
they appeal to popular taste, have a 
wide and varied repertoire from which 
to select and are usually dependable as 
entertaining fare. British pictures have 
a following among the foreign com- 
munity, as do Soviet films among Chi- 
nese workers and students. The Chi- 
nese movie industry, which has made 
Hongkong its headquarters and which 
is gradually turning out commend- 
able pictures, offers keen competi- 
tion to the imported films. Al- 
though the production is limited, the 
ready response of the public is seen in 
the packed houses whenever a Chinese 
picture is exhibited in the leading 
cinema houses. 

The Hongkong public demands pic- 
tures of swiftly moving action; hence 
the generous disvlay of war pictures, 
Western pictures, pictures of the turf 
and mysteries and adventures. With 
a war—the Korean war—dominating 
the Far Eastern horizon, the people 
have become war-conscious. Films 
like .“Sands of Iwojima,” “12 O’clock 
High”, etc., have enjoyed record atten- 
dance. Musical comedies, particularly 
techni-colours, are also drawing-cards. 
The audience being mostly Chinese, 
emotional pictures which generally 
carry much dialogue find little appre- 
ciation, and the distributors, with an 
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eye towards the box office receipts; 
have to bow to public taste. Cases in 
which films intended for five days’ ex- 
hibition have had their period cut 
short for lack of popular support some- 
timés occur, but the operators are wary 
of taking such risks. 

How do film distributors operate in 
the Colony? What are their relations 
with the large film studios abroad 
whose names they bear and in what 
way is business done with the local 
theatres? 

In general these distributors, being 
subsidiaries of large companies, 
ceive only part of the proceeds from 
the films exhibited after dividing with 
the theatres concerned. The major 
portion goes to the parent company, 
which allocates a certain percentage to 
its subsidiary in Hongkong. The 
amount of percentage varies with the 
different companies, and on this per- 
centage is based their operational ex- 
penses. 

In dealings with the theatres, the 
division of profits is also on a per- 
centage basis. Upon a contract being 
signed, the distributor presents to the 
theatre management a list of films, on 
which are set the terms taking into 
account the value of each picture. On 
the basis of this appraisal, while most 
films would rate a 50-50 division of 
profit, certain others may rate a 40-60 
percentage or even.a..60-40 percentage. 

The Entertainment Tax collected by 
the Government is equally shared be- 
tween film distributor and theatre. The 
tax is roughly 18% to 20% of the re- 
ceipts in accordance with a gradated 
scale. 

The general though it is hopes 
ephemeral depression, which has cast 
a pall of gloom on all local industries 
and enterprises, is beginning to leave 
its marks on the movie.business. True, 
the film distributors have at no time 
since the conclusion of the Pacific War 


ems 
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suffered Josses but the comparatively 
poor pvatronage-is.-making inroads into 
the profits. 

One may -reca!! those days in 1945-46 
when the people, starved during the 
War. years, flocked to theatres irrespec- 
tive of the fare so Jong as they were 
imported films. The public support was 
overwhelming. But foreign movies did 
not enjoy a boom until May last year 
when with the fall of Nanking and 
Shanghai to the Communists, wealthy 
refugees found a haven in this Colony. 
Theatres swarmed with the idle rich 
who, with time on their hands, sought 
diversions of every description, The 
summer months, which are generally 
slack for the theatre business, proved 
no deterrent (especially as many 
houses are air-conditioned). These re- 
fugees, not being swimming enthusiasts 
and unused to an outdoor life, found 
greater pleasure in the movies. 


The abnormal situation, however, 
could not last and by the beginning of 
this year nrofits began to dwindle with 
prospects of halting the downward 
trend nowhere in sight. The growing 
exodus to the China mainland, caused 
mainly by the high cost of living here, 
has got now into full swing and thus 
deprived the theatres of a large 
patronage. This coupled with the 
usual slackness during summer months 
has reduced profits, as compared with 
those of last year, by 20% to 30%. 


While in view of the present general 
uncertainty the future is anybody’s 
guess, the general attitude among film 
interests is one of hoping for the best 
and prevaring for the worst. To use the 
words of one film distributor: “Man 
being always in need of recreation and 
relaxation, the movie business—like 
all other enterprises which cater to the 
recreational life of the general public, 
—is usually the first-to-revive and the 
last to survive.” 


Malayan 


Few on Malayan markets expressed 
surprise at reports that Britain might 
cause Malaya to cut sales of rubber to 
Russia and let it be said that in no 
part of the British Commonwealth is 
there an industry so willing to aid the 
Empire and the United Nations as the 
Malayan rubber trade. But astonish- 
ment was expressed that the British 
Government, despite the protests of 
Churchill, was unwilling similarly to 
curtail the sale of tool steel. Also, 
doubts were freely expressed as to the 
effectiveness of isolated action on the 
part of Malaya. For instance, what 
would it profit the United Nations if 
Malaya curtailed rubber sales to Russia 
while a “neutral” Indonesia, which 
owes its being to American diplomacy, 
was free to sell Russia all the rubber it 
could take away. Diplomats did not 
suggest that pressure should be brought 
on Soekarno, for then Nehru would 
object. But diplomatic advisers ap- 
parently felt no qualms about calling 
for prompt action by Malaya, since 


Rubber & Tin and Shipments to Russia 


Malaya has always been so amenable. 
I: is remembered how in 1946 devastated 
Malaya submitted to ten pence a pound 
for rubber, while uninvaded Ceyton 
received eighteen pence. In any case, 
it certainly appears to Malayans that, 
to appease Washington, Malaya is to be 
sacrificed, to atone by one burni offe:- 
ing for its own free markets as well as 
for the leakage of atomic “know how” 
and the supply of jet engines. Nor 
apparently did diplomatic circles fore- 
see the tremendous arguments being 
gratuitously handed. Malik’ who could 
throw the Atlantic Charter at Britain 
and the United States for denial of raw 
materials while the Industrial Com- 
misars would be filling rubber stock 
piles from Djkarta with smirks extend- 
ing from Vladivostok to Odessa. 


Neither would curtailment of free 
tin markets in Malaya have any real 
effect so long as part of the Banka 
supplies are available, to say nothing 
of the whole output of tin from Yunnan 


which is now open to Russia by its 
treaty with Mao. For the treatment of 
Yunnan ore an efficient smelter was 
installed, in happier days for a friendly 
China, by a smelting expert well-known 
in Singapore. This is doubtless. being 
operated today by Russian engineers. 


Whitehall and the Pentagon will have 
to think of a more effective scheme if 
the United Nations cause is to flourish. 
And if a few shreds of confidence in 
Malaya industry are to be retained, 
then.. there must be fewer threats of 
control over Malaya each time high 
commodity prices are mentioned. We 
have not read any suggestion of con- 
trol over Virginia tobacco or Siam rice 
or Australian wool, all of which are 
many times their pre-war prices, and 
there is no reason why Malaya should 
be singled out for invidious  distinc- 
tion in this respect. 
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WHITHER FORMOSA? 


Bu Joshua W.'K. Liao 


The KMT Comeback 


On March 1, 1950 Chiang Kai-shek 
emerged from retirement to resume his 
presidency of the Republic of China 
cornered in Formosa. Evidently he 
believed in his ability to recover the 
lost territory once again as he did in 
1945 on the ground that Washington 
would after all never let Formosa and 
China down; that World War III would 
certainly break out in his lifetime; and 
that US ships and planes would once 


again bring KMT “victors and con- 
querors” across the Formosa Strait 
though in the opposite direction. Man 


thinking according to his knowledge or 
his motive, in the summer of 1949 a 
Chinese refugee Taoist priest in the 
streets of Taipeh even prophesied the 
outbreak of the next world war in six 
months’ time. Another Chinese, a 
highly educated Youth Party Member, 
asserted in December, 1949 before the 
present author a 90% probability of the 
outbreak of the next world war within 
1950: for the Democracies after 1950 
would become hardly able to defeat the 
Communists, he argued, 


On March 9, the newly-appointed 
Premier Ch’en Ch’eng in order to win 
the majority’s support from the home- 
sick Legislative Yuan Members 
stranded in Formosa pledged to launch 
a counter-offensive on the Mainland 
within two months. If in him Chiang 
Kai-shek and his KMT adherents find 
the last trump-card left to play, it was 
tactless for him to venture any pre- 
carious move as he had once attempted 
in vain to retake Manchuria. Nor 
should he have committed himself to 
such a promise and divulged such a 
top military secret to the world. Even 
though the third world war might 
occur in Chiang Kai-shek’s lifetime, it 
remains disputable as to whether the 
Formosan conscripts will fight for the 
KMT comeback, whether the Chinese 
people will greet him back once again 


as a national hero as in 1945, and 
whether the Democratic Allies will 
accept his comradeship. Curiously 


enough, ten days before May 9—two 
full months from March 9—Hainan was 
lost and ten days thereafter the Chu- 
shan Archipelago was evacuated by the 
KMT troops. 


The probability of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
comeback is thus too slim to deserve 
any penetrating scrutiny. 


The CCP Invasion 


It is entirely by many other compet- 
ing political forces that the possibility 
of the KMT comeback is vastly dis- 
counted. First of all, comes the CCP 
invasion of Formosa. In case of any 
successful Communist invasion, the 
KMT will go to ruin with its top-leaders 
forced out through the air. Just as the 
rank and file have lost their stomachs 
for fighting, so have those leaders kept 
no iota of their early revolutionary 


spirit. Old in mind they now crave 
ease and comfort. Once exiled abroad, 
they will go “White Chinese”, dream- 
ing of their heyday. How can they 
agitate for any more revolution or 
organize any forlorn hope? For reviv- 
ing such a hazardous life they find no 
able successors, either. 


Most of the promising leaders of 
future China have either gone north- 
ward to join the CCP or turned away 
from KMT Formosa forever. The 
worsening weakness of the KMT as 
such adds to the growing strength of 
the CCP. However, though the CCP 
High Command has been preparing for 
the military invasion of Formosa, yet 
it will take years to build up fleets of 
transports and warships and still more 
years to train sufficient numbers of 
sailors and marines, fliers and para-' 
chutists. Thereafter they will have to 
be sure not only of effecting a success- 
ful landing but also of bringing every 
opponent to his knees, failing which 
it will take still many more years to 
repeat the same adventure. Financially 
speaking, even the first compulsory 
bond-sale can not possibly defray the 
cost of the invasion. 


Now that the United States Govern- 
ment has decided to neutralize Formosa 
from the KMT-CCP duel and it is very 
likely that the war situation will for 
years remain a deadlock. Yet each 
has been doing its utmost to bluff the 
other into silence: The CCP has been 
broadcasting their determination to 
liberate Formosa in 1950, which they 
call the year of complete national 
liberation; the KMT War Cabinet has 
been advertizing its ability to launch 
a counter-offensive at the earliest 
moment. None the less time seems to 
work against KMT unless the cold war 
changes into a hot one between the 
Red and the White camps. For the 
CCP fighting forces are improving but 
the KMT troops are aging while the 
Formosan conscripts may “go slow” at 
any moment. 


The New Party Absorption 


Whereas the’ Formosan patriots have 
since the unfair settlement of the 
February 28 Incident occupied one 
corner of the triangular struggle, the 
idea of organizing a new political party 
among the Chinese to replace the 
Nationalists and resist the Communists 
appeared only after Hsuchow fell and 
the KMT regime began to crack. But 
it did not become an open movement 
till after the publication of the White 
Paper that expresses its hope for the 
birth and growth of liberal forces in 
China. The encouragement, however, 
at once turned into an inducement to 
Chinese opportunists and mercenaries, 
who always outnumber patriots and 
enthusiasts. Thus, according as the 
gap between Chiang Kai-shek and Li 
Tsung-jen grew, Hu Shih, T. F. Tsiang, 
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Lai Lien, etc. in America representing 
Chiang began to talk about organizing 
the Chinese Liberal Party; while in the 
Canton and Hongkong region Li’s 
adherents headed by Legislative Yuan 
President Tung Kwan-hsien speeded up 
their organization of the Democratic 
Progressive Party. To the new move- 
ment there have been attracted a num- 
ber of Youth Party demagogues and 
Democratic Socialists led by Wu 
Hsien-tzu. Among all the anti-KMT 
political groups exiled in Hongkong 
only this branch of the Democratic 
Socialists and the Formosan patriots 
have refrained from going north to join 
the Reds. 


With Chiang’s diehards entrenched in 
Formosa tremendous difficulties are 
facing the Formosan patriots to expel 
the KMT at present. Nor will it be 
an easy task for them to repel the CCP 
in the future however enthusiastic they 
may be. None the less the shrewd 
Chinese political engineers never fail 
to take notice of their activities and 
aspirations. Nor can they ignore the 
value and need of absorbing them into 
their camp so as to keep Formosa 
attached to the China of their dreams 
and inspire half-a-million Formosan 
youths toe lead the van in their come- 
back campaign. Thus, unlike the 
arrogant KMT and the insolent CCP 
the new partisans adopt a soft, per- 
suasive attitude towards the islanders. 
When an attempt to amalgamate the 
two new parties appeared, emissaries 
approached leaders of the’ Formosan 
League for Re-Emancipation in Tokyo 
vincial autonomy of the highest possible 
degree. In response the Formosans 
demanded the organization of a provi- 
sional government of the Formosan 
Free State pending the Japanese Peace 
Conference and the holding of a 
plebiscite thereafter to determine the 
future status of the country—two top 
objectives which they never give up in 
their parleys with agents from any 
Chinese party, old or new. 


Meanwhile, by Chiang’s resumption 
of the presidency, Acting President Li 
before returning from his recuperation 
in America was deposed, and _ their 
hidden friction became an open con- 
test. As the traditional conflict in the 
North between “native-born” and 
“foreignized” Reds is also growing 
steadily, Li is now projecting his hope 
to rally all liberal, nationalistic 
elements from CCP China. To retake 
“liberated” China might in the end be 
easier than to absorb Free Formosa. 
But to organize a new party com- 
petent for such a gigantic task is not 
easy at all. 


Immediately after the neutralization 
of Formosa from the KMT-CCP duel 
by President Truman’s new policy 
announced on June 27, 1950 the KMT 
turned desperate. Like a drowning 
man catching a straw its agents began 
suddenly to question the imprisoned 
Formosan patriots and feel out their 
exiled leaders with a view to placing 
Formosa under a native leader accep- 
table to all sides concerned. 


‘Commission occupy Formosa, 
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Foreign Occupation 

In case either SCAP or any UN 
the re- 
fugee KMT regime will have to quit. 
For the future occupation by UN there 
is ample reason. In the first place, the 
Cairo decision being not ffinal, the 
legal status of Formosa remains un- 
decided pending the Japanese peace 
conference and therefore is neutral; 


Formosa is entitled to be saved and- 


neutralized from the Chinese civil war 
by the Allies. Secondly, the Cairo 
decision having become impracticable 
since the Russian occupation of Man- 
churia, the United States and Great 
Britain, co-signatories to it, have the 
right to include. Formosa inside a 
security zone by removing the KMT 
officialdom from it. Thirdly, the Cairo 
decision to hand Formosa to China 
having been invalidated by the KMT’s 
inability to hold out against Red expan- 
sion, the Western Allied Forces have 
the right to hold Formosa against any 
hostile expansionists from abroad. 
Military occupation, however, of the 
Island by either SCAP or UN might 
arouse undesirable emotional reactions. 
First of all, the Formosans want no 
colonial system replacing another nor 
any territorial change against their 
wishes unless the occupation and 
Trusteeship lead to complete indepen- 
dence. Likewise, the KMT officialdom, 
unless’ granted the residential right, 
will resent foreign interference. 
Moreover, the CCP and its foreign 
allies will find more propaganda 


* material for anti-Democratic agitation. 


By and large it is the Chinese re- 


~ fugees stranded in Formosa and lower- 


ranking KMT supporters who have 
been praying for foreign occupation 
and a UN mandate more than anyone 
else. For they anticipate and fear 
both CCP persecution and Formosan 
revenge. When under neutral 
authorities they can hope for the same 
justice, which, ironically enough, they 


have been denying the native Formo-. 


sans, Enjoying foreign protection, they 


“will bide their time and plot comeback 


measures as they used to do in foreign 
concessions in the treaty ports and are 
now doing in Hongkong and Macao. 


Native Rebellion 


Against KMT tyranny and robbery 
are the native Formosans ever-anxious 
to rebel. During the February 28 
Incident their rising was provoked and 
therefore ended in a failure. The folly 
never will recur: Unless sure of suc- 
cess, they deem it unwise to provoke 
any fighting. In case they succeed, 
the KMT regime will be blown to 
pieces and Formosa will regain its in- 
dependence lost in 1683 and 1895. 
Owing to the lack of financial and 
military strength, a successful rebel- 
lion is however not within sight. 

Formosan revolutionaries began un- 
armed and practically penniless, which 
has astonished sympathizers. As 
among other down-trodden peoples so 
among the Formosans, in the beginning 
stage patriots sprouted like weeds, 
leaders budded like mushrooms, and 


THE NEW TAX SYSTEM OF CHINA 


L By our Peking 


The passing of China’s 1950 state 
budget in December last marked the 
dire need of a reformation of the con- 
fused Chinese tax system as 81.3% of 
the nation’s total revenue for 1950 is 
expected to come from taxation. The 
target could never be reached if the 
old chaotic system were allowed to re- 
main and pursued. The promulgation 
in January of the 12 Chief Points for 
the Execution of the Tax Policy ushered 
@ new tax system which is conspicuous 
by its high centralisation both in the 
legislative and executive aspects. No 


groups grew like tea-groves. There 
was no regimentation, no leadership, 
and no unified organization, although, 
to start with, the Formosan people, far 
better trained and regimented than any 
nation on the Asiatic Continent, are 
united in the will to have liberty and 
prosperity. 

Besides conscience and popular sup- 
port from within, time and _ world 
opinion, too, add to their strength. 
Practically all foreign sympathies are 
for the underdogs—particularly for 
those who dare to stand up for their 
right and offer resistance. Should the 
Formosans succeed in creating the 
accomplished fact of  self-liberation, 
then UN would immediately let the 
people determine their own destiny. 

All Formosan patriots in age begin 
exactly where KMT tyrants in Formosa 
end; for the oldest Formosan revolu- 
tionary leader is younger than the 
youngest KMT overlord. As the con- 
test drags on, the junior team, grow- 
ing in intelligence and experience and 
improving in regimentation, organiza- 
tion, and leadership, will eventually 
triumph over the old men falling out 
or dying off one after another. Of the 
rising generations among the Formo- 
sans, the conscripts will master new 
weapons; the fugitives will import new 
ideas. ' 


Natural Selection and Social 
Elimination 


The basic cause of the speedy and. 
spectacular collapse of the KMT Army 
and economy in China has been the 
lack of public spirit on the part of so 
many public administrators it has 
turned out. Self-seeking by nature. 
they have been forming juntas for 
augmenting private interests at the 
sacrifice of public welfare. Weak and 
coward, they are afraid of opponents 
and, critics; incompetent but still 
arrogant, they are jealous of talent and 
worthies. So much so that since they 
gained the reins of government with 
arms in 1928 they have absorbed little 
fresh blood. On the present list of 
their top-ranking political and military 
leaders, for instance, the great maioritv 
already plaved their best roles two or 
more decades ago, have been declining 
since. and cannot keep up with time 
and tide. The rank and file, having 
efficiently fought the Northern War- 
lords between 1926 and 1928, were no 


Correspondent. 


local government may levy local taxes 
without authorisation or fix local regu- 
lations or rates for taxation. All rates 
and regulations are uniform and uni- 
versal for the country. The new tax 
policy also aims at even distribution of 
responsibility for state revenue on the 
part of the people. Revenue from agri- 
culture tax (public grain) shall form 
41.4% of the total state prety and. 
urban taxations are stipulated at 38.9%. 

The farmer now legally speaking at 
least is no longer the miserable op- 
pressed cow that used to supply most 


longer good against the Japanese, 
much less against the Communists. 
The political! workers they trained 


during wartime have been good only 
for havoc and commotion but not for 
reconstruction snd rehabilitation. The 
Allies, who saved them from the 
Japanese/ conquest, will similarly help 


‘them against their Communist rivals, 


they are hoping. The whole party is 
now one of decrepit men. 

Just because they ignored the 
principle of natura) selection and the 
function of political metabolism, they 
refused to eliminate invalids and un- 
desirables from their active list, till the 
whole group, still including no doubt 
a number of healthy elements, was 
wiped out from China. Now sheltered 
in Formosa, the more they awake to 
the yalue and need of selection and 
metabolism, the more vacancies and 
concessions they have to offer the 
Formosans. Especially with sources of 
man-power cut off, they have to re- 
place their own invalids with healthy 
natives, till the tail will wag the dog: 
Wherever there is one less Chinese, 
there comes in one more Formosan. 
If 35,000 natives, be conscripted and 
armed annually, in a few years’ time 
the balance of power might be tipped 
in favour of the Formosans. 

Glancing over the past five years’ 
records, we find no Formosan among 
the top-ranking incumbents under 
Ch’en Yi; 7 out of 15 under Wei Tao- 
ming and Ch’en Ch-eng; and 17 out of 
23 under K. C. Wu plus one Cabinet 
Minister though without Portfolio, 
Ts’ai P’ei-huo, whose rank and right 
the KMT: has meant for justifying the 
duty of every ten Formosans. to support 
one Chinese soldier. And, in the recent 
losing battle with Governor K. C. Wu 
the Formosans dared to demand _his 
replacement with a native. Come 
what may, a growing number of 
Formosans are planning to offer a 
native candidate for the presidency of 
the Republic of China in the 1954 
election provided that the present 
status will last till then and thereafter. 


The only ray of hope for the KMT 
comeback and renaissance is the earliest 
outbreak of the next world war, so that 
after “Victory” democratic planes and 
ships might promptly carry the re- 
fugees across the Formosa Strait. But 


will another world war really break 
out? 
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of the milk to the state. The urban 
population has now to contribute their 
share. Government operated  enter- 
prises and co-operatives are not exempt 
irom taxation which instance is re- 
garded as a new feature of the present 
tax policy. Others are found in the 
reductions on fixed rates of taxation 
¢xtended to essential industries. The 
reductions go as high as 40%. As re- 
gards commodity tax there is a levy of 
5% on most nearly all the’ generai 
consumer goods and industrial products 
but unessential articles such as tobacco, 
cigarettes, alcoholic drinks and super- 
stitious goods like joss sticks, etc. are 
heavily taxed, as high as 120%. 


Some modifications in the tax system 
were adopted in June but the general 
nature and oprinciple have not been 
changed so let the original form be 
broadly vresented here and the altera- 
tions will follow. 14 different kinds of 
taxation have been decided upon. They 
are: 1. Commodity Tax; 2. Industrial 
and Commercial Tax; 3. Salt Tax; 4. 
Customs Duty: 5. Income Tax on Wages 
and Remuneration; 6. Income Tax on 
Interests from Bank Denosits; 7. Stamp 
Duty; 8. Inheritance Tax; 9. Business 
Transaction Tax; 10. Slaughter Tax; 11. 
House Proverty Tax; 12. Real Estate 
Tax; 13. Svecial Consumption Tax; and 
14. License Tax. 


There are 9 main categories of com- 
modities both native manufactured and 
imported on which tax is levied. They 
are: tobacco, fibre goods, edibles, gen- 
eral daily articles, industrial products, 
building materials, cosmetics, super- 
stitious goods, agricultural and forest 
producis, and mineral products. Col- 
lection of tax is done as far as possible 
at the source of production so that in 
the case of large manufactories a tax 
collector is stationed on the spot for 
the purpose. Small-scale factories are 
taxed after investigation. In the case 
of non-factory products collection is 


done at the time of transportation. 
Imported articies are taxed at the 
Customs, 


The Industrial and Commercial Tax 
is an amalgamation of the former 
business tax, special business tax and 
income. tax on profits. This tax is 
therefore two-fold. Every business or 
industry is taxed every three months 
on the total amount of business returns 
during that period at the rate of 1%-3% 
(in the case of business returns accru- 
ing from rendering service and credit 
rather than actual transaction the rate 
is 15%-6%.) The same business or 
industry is taxed again every half year 
on the amount of net income realized 
during that period at 5%-30% with 
prescribed reductions for essential in- 
dustries. The salt tax is levied direcly 
at the salt fields. Collection of this tax 
is done by the Salt General Adminis- 
tration under the Ministry of Finance. 


The collection of customs duty is 
effected by the Maritime Customs 
General Administration. At present 


import duty is collected on the basis of 


Customs Import Tariff, August, 1948 
and export duty on Customs Export 
Tariff, 1934, amended in 1945. New 


tariffs are being drafted by a specia! 
committee under the Financial and 
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Economic Commission of the State 
Administration Council. 

Collection of income tax on interests 
from bank deposits was effected in 
November, 1949 at the rate of 10% and 
is limited to bank deposits with pri- 
vate banks only. 

Stamp duty is necessary on all com- 
mercial and property documents, per- 
mits, academic certificates as well as 
personal affairs identification papers. 


{Business transaction tax is a new 
form of tax directed towards spot 
business transactions in fairly small 


quantities done through a ‘middleman.’ 
This: tax is not yet nationwide} 

Slaughter tax is levied at the abatoirs. 

House property tax is collected from 
house owners at 1%-1.5% on assessed 
values. 

Real Estate is taxed at 15%-4% on 
assessed values. 

Special Consumption Tax is levied 
on feasts, cold drinks and amusements. 

License tax is levied on vehicles, 
boats and ships using public roads, 
highways, bridges and rivers. 

Both inheritance tax and income tax 
on wages and remuneration have not 
yet been effected. 

The work of tax, collection for the 
first half of 1950 can be regarded as 
highly successful as was brought out 
in a report by Po I-po, Minister of 
Finance. According to the report, by 
the end of May this year 33.45% of the 
total estimated Customs revenue for 
the year, 25.2% of the salt tax, 35.45% 
of the commodity, business and local 
taxes, have been achieved. Agricultural 
tax or public grain for last autumn 
reached 97% of the estimated total. It 
was thanks to these revenues besides 
subscriptions of about 90 million units 
of Victory Bonds (1 unit equivalent to 
about US$1) that the inflation was 
arrested resulting in stabilized market 
conditions. 

Although the new tax policy itself 
has been deemed correct in principle 
many defects in the work of collection 
have been felt and complained about. 
First, no detailed regulations exist re- 
garding the proper procedure of the 
collection of business and commodity 
taxes so that there has been much mis- 
interpretation of the general rules con- 
dained within the Temporary Regula- 
tions for the Collection of Business and 
Industrial Tax as well as Commodity 
Tax. Second, in the collection of 
business and intiustrial tax it was found 
out that certain ‘allotments’ have been 
fixed by the authorities. To attain 
these ‘allotments’ calculations accord- 
ing to fixed rates of taxation have 
often bsen neglected so .that busi- 
nessmen and _ industrialists felt that 
they were simvly irregularly levied. 
Third, kinds of taxation, number of 
taxable commodities and methods of 


control have been found still too com- 
plicated. Fourth, the method of ‘de- 
mocratic appraisal’ employed in the 
collection of business and industrial 
tax has led to unfair proportions 
through jealousy and egotism on the 
part of businessmen and industrialists. 
Fifth, the attitude of certain ill-trained 
tax collectors has produced much ill 
feeling among the taxpayers and many 
of them have not been immune from 


corrupt practices. So a programme of 
rectification and readjustment was de- 
cided upon and enacted in June. 

Of the 14 kinds of taxation promul- 
gated in January this year, only 11 will 
be effected. The inheritance tax and 
the income tax on, wages and re- 
muneration will continue to be sus- 
pended and the house property tax and 
the real estate tax will be put under 
the single item of house and land pro- 
perty tax. 387 commodities are to be 
exempted from taxation while certain 
commodities are grouped together and 
taxed once for all, thus again reducing 
the number of taxable commodities by 
391 so that out of the original 1,136 
taxable commodities only 358 are liable 
to taxation. Out of the 66 instances 
where stamp duty is necessary 11 have 
been eliminated leaving a total of 55. 

There is no reduction of rates for the 
business and industrial taxes: 1%-3% 
on total amount of business done, 
(1.5%-6% on total gross income real- 
ized by businesses through rendering 
service and credit only) and 5%-30% 
cn net income or profits with the ini- 
tial taxable amount raised to PB$3 
million from 1 million. In the case of 
commodity tax the general rate of 
120% on cigarettes has veen cate- 
gorised from 90% to 120% and with 
some minor reduction on some other 
articles. The income tax on interests 
from bank deposits, originally levied at 
10% on those realized from deposits 
with private banks, has been reduced 
to 5% on all interests accrued from 
deposits both with state and private 
banks. House tax and real estate tax, 
though amalgamated under one single 
term, are still collected separately with 
some reductions. House tax originally 
at 1%-1.5% on assessments is now at 
1% and real estate tax is at 1.5% in- 
siead of 15%-4%. Salt tax is reduced 
by 50%. Urban sur-taxes are allowed 
only on public utilities and house and 
real estate tax. 

Three different methods of collection 
will be employed. For those: enter- 
prises that have a correct system of 
accounting the procedure of ‘Submis- 
sion of accounts for investigation and 
taxaticn according to stipulated rates’ 
will be used. Those enterprises that 
have incomplete accounting systems 
will be subject to the method known 
as ‘Submission of accounts for discus- 
sion and taxation decided upon by 
democratic appraisal.’ Small _ shops, 
handicraft and- home workshops where 
there is only a semblance of accounts 
kept will pay their taxes according to 
‘Fixed amounts for a fixed period.’ It 
must be noted here that in China with 
the exception of a limited number of 
yroperly run limited liability com- 
panies most enterprises have no scien- 
tific systems of accounting, so that 
different methods of tax collection have 
to be devised, As learnt from the last 
collection of business and industrial 
tax, about 90% of accounts picked out 
for investigation were found to be false 
and of course due fines were meted ‘out. 
It is hoped there fore the new methods 
adopted in the collection of taxes may 
be an incentive for the people to start 
be a accounts on a more scientific 

asis. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REVIEW OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


Since reoccupation of North Borneo, 
major efforts of the Government have 
been directed toward rehabilitation of 
harbour, port, and other transportation 
facilities, telecommunications, and pub- 
lic utilities. Emergency rehabilitation 
of the majority of these facilities was 
nearing completion in the early part of 
1949. Little progress has been made, 
however, in other types of reconstruc- 
tion. Construction of permament build- 
ings is still prohibited and only 2-year 


occupation licenses are allowed for the - 


erection of temporary buildings. The 
temporary quarters are in many 
cases totally inadequate and slum 


areas are already springing up which 
will be difficult to eradicate. Commer- 
cial houses are unable to expand and 
new firms wishing to establish a busi- 
ness in the colony will not do so until 
adequate buildings are available. 

Probably the most significant aspect 
of North Barneo’s economy for 1949 
was the increase in foreign trade. Ex- 
ports for the year totaled S$37,716,589 1 
as compared with S$29,750,000 for 1948, 
or an increase of approximately 
S$8,000,000. Imports for 1949 amounted 
to nearly S$34,000.000 compared with 
S$$25,500,000 for the preceding year. 
Thus, North Borneo ended the year 
with a favourable balance of trade of 
nearly 'S$4,000,000 and with increased 
revenues from both import and export 
duties accruing to the colony. 

The estimated operating costs of the 
Government and capital expenditures 
for North Borneo for 1949 totaled S$ 
19,000,000. Of this total, the British 
taxpayer was called upon to subsidize 
the colony at the rate of approximately 
S$0.475 out of each Malayan dollar. A 
high cost of living prevailed in the 
colony throughout the year despite a 
good food supply position and a reduc- 
tion in the price of rice and sugar. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Six or eight old, well-established 
British import-export houses handle an 
estimated 55 to 60 percent of the for- 
eign and domestic trade. Most of them 
also have extensive holdings in rubber, 
timber, and other produce. These 
houses perform the function of whole- 
salers and also maintain servicing facil- 
ities. The British import-export houses, 
together with a few Chinese import- 
export houses, virtually control all 
phases of foreign and domestic trade. 
Practically all retail shops are Chinese. 

North Borneo’s foreign trade for 1949 
reached an all-time high of S$37,716,- 
589 in exvorts and S$$33,970,972 in im- 
ports, giving a favourable balance of 
trade of S$3,745,617. Tables 1 and 2 
show the total value and the principal 
exports and imovorts for 1948 and 1949. 


Exports 
The maior factor contributing to the 
colony’s favourable trade balance was 


the significant increase in exports of 
copra. About 30 nvercent of the net 


1 Average rate of exchange: January 1, 
1949-September 19, 1949, S$1 eaualed US$0.475; 
September 20, 1949 (after sterling devalua- 
tion) to December 21, 1949, SS1 equaled 
US$0.326875. 


exports represented copra which had 
been either shipped or smuggled into 
the colony from Dutch Borneo, The 
prevailing high prices for copra on 
international markets proved to be 
an added stimulus to local production. 
Exports of firewood showed a consider- 
able increase which was due almost 
entirely to the fact that Hongkong’s 
supply of firewood from Shanghai and 
other parts of China was cut off, thus 
affording North Borneo with a substan- 
tially inereased market. Export of 


.cutch were the colony’s second largest 


United States dollar earner, with rub- 
ber being first. The world shortage of 
hemp and the high prices now prevailing 
for all grades stimulated an increase 
in production and export of this com- 
modity. Increased demand from Hong- 
kong, . Australia, China, the 
Kingdom, and South Africa accounted 


for the increase in timber exports for © 


the year. Rubber, the main export 
crop, proved to be the only one of the 
major exvorts which showed a decrease 
for the year. 

In view of the fact that the official 
export statistics indicate only value 
and volume of trade and not ultimate 
destinations of the commodities export- 
ed from North Borneo, it is possible to 
give only rough percentage estimates 
of the principal exports to world mar- 
kets. It is estimated that approximately 
50 percent of rubber exports go to 
Singapore, 25 percent to the United 
Kingdom, 15 percent to Europe, and 10 
percent to the United States. Exports 
of coconut vroducts go chiefly to Hong- 
kong and Singapore, each taking about 
35 percent and the United Kingdom 
purchasing 30 vercent. Timber exports 
have their destinations approximately 
as follows: Hongkong, 35 percent; Aus- 
tralia, 30 percent; China, 20 percent; 
United Kingdom, 13 percent; and other 
countries, 2 percent. Hemp is marketed 
almost A@ntirely in the United Kingdom. 
Cutch goes chiefly to the United States, 
which purchases more than 90 percent 
of the total exports, with Japan taking 
about 8 percent. 

Commodities valued. at . S$774,606 
were reexported from North Borneo 
during the year. Labuan trade, which 
is not included in the official statistics, 
amounted to an estimated S$16,000,000 
in 1949. This trade was entirely entre- 
port with the Brunei oilfields. 


Imports 


Of North Borneo’s total imports of 
S$33,970,972, the largest expenditure 
was for rice, imports of which increased 
about 40 percent over the preceding 
year’s imports. Imports of provisions, 
which included various types of 
staple and other food items, such 
as flour, canned fruits vegetables. and 
milk, butter, and confectionery, in- 
creased 22 percent over like imports 
for 1948. Textile imports in 1949 in- 
creased over those of 1948 by 35 per- 
cent; petroleum and gasoline imports. 
by 61 percent; and sugar, by 34 percent. 
imports of other goods, such as build- 
ing materials, medicines, paints, per- 
fumery and cosmetics, and wines and 


United . 


September i4 


liquors, also showed increases in 1949: 
as compared with those for the preced- 
ing year. Tobacco, dyes, and chemicals 
were the only imports of any impor- 
tance which decreased in 1949, com- 
pared with those for 1948. 

As in the case of official export sta- 
tistics, only volume and value of im- 
ports into the colony are shown with 
no indications as to where the goods 
originated. Rough estimates, however, 
indicate that of North Borneo’s total 
imports for 1949 approximately 23 per- 
cent were from Australia, 22 percent 
from the United Kingdom, 18 percent 
from Europe, 8 percent from Thailand, 
12 percent from Asia (a large propor- 
tion being ice from Burma), 6 percent 
from the Philippines, 7 percent from 
Hongkong, 3 percent from the United 
States, and 1 percent from Canada. 


Trade Controls and Custom Duties 


The control of imports into North 
Borneo is vested in the Comptroller of 
Customs, who passes on all import per- 
mit applications. Substantially the same 
restrictions on the importation of goods 
from hard-currency sources apply to 
North Borneo as to Malaya except that 
the colony has no published form of 
import guide. The Comptroller of 
Customs, although vested with more 
flexibility in decisions concerning hard- 
currency goods, generally follows the 
provisions of the Malayan Import 
Guide. When the Comptroller of Cus- 
toms has granted approval to an im- 
port license application, it is forwarded 
to the Financial Department, which 
performs the functions of a Controller 
of Foreign Exchange. Once an import 
license has been approved by the 
Comptroller of Customs it is ordinarily 
passed by the Financial Department. 

The Colony of North Borneo imposes 
customs duties on a large variety of 
imports and exports. The total customs: 
revenue obtained from foreign trade in 
1949 amounted to S$$6,893,950, with 
$$1,832,582 from exports and S$$5,061,- 
558 from imports, compared with a to- 
tal 1948 revenue of S$5,426,310, of 
which S$1,404,919 represented revenue 
on exports and S$4,021,391 on imports. 


AGRICULTURE 
Crops 


Rice.—Approximately 40,000 to 45,000. 
acres of rice are planted in wet paddy 
fields yielding about 1,800 pounds per 
acre. The paddy lands are at present 
almost entirely dependent on rainfall 
for their irrigation. It is estimated 
that North Borneo requires an addi-- 
tional 20,000 acres of wet paddy before: 
the country can become self-sustaining 
in rice. While the production of dry 
paddy is uneconomical, wh yields 
averaging only one-third ton per acre, 
it has proved profitable to the hill 
trines. The present acreage of dry 
paddy is roughly estimated at 30,000. 

The 1948-49 rice crop totaled about 
27,000 to 28,000 tons and it is estimated 
that the 1949-50 crop may amount to 
more than 30,000 tons. If so, North 
Borneo will import about 10,000 tons. 
Stocks on hand in the interior are es- 
timated to be ample for eighteen 
months. 


1950 
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Table 1—North Borneo; Exports of Principal Commodities, 
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Table 2,—North Borneo: Imports of Principal Commodities, 


1948-49 1948-49 
(Value in thousand Straits dollars) (Value in thousand Straits dollars) 
Quantity 5 Value Quantity Value 
Commodity 1948 1949 1948 1949 Commodity 1948 1949 1948 1949 
OGRE TF Gigiss aie ais otros cna — _ 25,419 33,971 
COURS ears oscil 9 acts _ _ 29,742 37,717 

POU ee anos vance long tons 8,168 12,495 4,282 6,017 
RUPDEP =. sass long tons .. 20,087 19,528 18,508 37,717 PROVISIONS Urged ects: «ay — _ 3,563 4,357 
100 nuts .. 4,378 13,082 40 1 Textiles and clothing . _ _ 2,825 3,799 
. long tons .. 900 359 623 261 Petroleum products ......... _ _ 1,785 2,916 
pisishaleiatenayeininie OO: iseaat 4,012 19,010 1,718 7,558 Sugar .......... long tons .. 3,137 4,610 1,782 2,388 
1,000 cu. ft. .. 3,458 3,553 3,018 5,444 Tobacco products 1,000 lb. .. 408 448 2,438 1,998 
TODACCON se ss sisi0 1,000 lb. .. 207 274 1,546 2,066 Machinery en, wansniss 1 cnmvineus _ — 955 1,465 
Firewood ...... long tons .. 34,202 74,756 376 1,498 Metal ‘products’ fiiccss0s ceca vn — _ 922 1,415 
Cuteh, . .< RUE ee 2,252 3,814 676 1,144 Tires and tubes .... units 16,182 18,292 146 124 
Hemp 583 802 393 7173 Vehicles and parts: ....5:... _ _— 833 1,559 
Others _ _ 2,844 2,923 Othersy Grsntactin case vient _ _ 5,888 7,933 

Rubber.—The total area under rubber pendent, however, on the extent to FORESTRY AND FISHING 


amounts to 130,000 acres, of which 
estates of over 100 acres have 75,000 
acres-and small holdings (estates of 
less than 100 acres) total 55,000 acres. 
Of the 55,000 acres in smallholdings, 
holdings of 25 to 100 acres amount to 
18,000 acres and those under 25 acres 
amount to 37,000. Large estate-alien- 
ated lands total 194,000 acres, thus 
indicating that less than one-half the 
total area has been utilized as yet. The 
natives of the country cultivate 10,000 
acres of rubber while the Chinese ac- 
count for about 60 percent of the total 
annual production. 


Major factors limiting the expansion 
of rubber production at present are the 
lack of adequate transportation facil- 
ities and labour. Present needs call for 
an additional 7,000 labourers for rub- 
ber tapping. Many Chinese who were 
rubber tappers before the war have 
now either obtained small acreages or 
have become shopkeepers. 


Rubber production for the year 1949 
totaled 19,528 tons as compared with 
20,087 for the preceding year. The 
decrease in production was attributed 
mainly to the low prices for rubber 
which prevailed up to the devaluation 
of sterling on September 20, 1949, and 
also to labour shortage. It is estimated 
that production will increase to well 
over 20,000 tons in 1950. 


Coconut products.—Over 19,000 tons 
of copra were exported in 1949, chiefly 
to Singapore, as compared with 4,000 
tons in the preceding year. It is estim- 
ated that 35,000 to 36,000 acres of land, 
mostly owned by Chinese smallholders, 
are planted to coconut trees. There 
appears to be little prospect of expand- 
ing the present acreage, despite pre- 
vailing high prices for copra, owing to 
the shortage of labour. 


Hemp.—The only hemp-producing 
area at the resent is located near 
Tawau in the southern part of the East 
Coast Residency almost bordering 
Dutch Borneo. The five hemp estates 
consisting of about 15,000 acres, which 
were Japanese-owned prewar, were 
sold in 1948 to two private companies. 
Hemp production for 1949 totaled 802 
tons compared with 583 tons in the 
preceding year. It is estimated that 
production for 1950 will total approxi- 
mately 1,500-1,800 tons. Output is de- 


which destruction of plantings may be 
necessary because of a disease which 
attacked the plantings in 1949. 


Tobacco.—At present, there is only 
one major tobacco-producing area, 
which is located on the banks of the 
Segama River in Darvel Bay where an 
estate of about 12,000 acres produces 
high-grade cigar-wrapper leaf. Al- 
though the company intends to expand 
its operations, it has not been able to 
do so because of labour shortages in 
the area. Exports of tobacco in 1949 
amounted to 273,852 pounds as com- 
pared with 206,579 pounds in the pre- 
ceding year. Indications are that pro- 
duction in 1950 wili increase from 5 to 
10 percent over the 1949 figure. 


Other crops.—Large quantities of 
sago are grown and eaten by about 
one-tenth of the population. Coffee, 
tea, groundnuts, corn, cotton, and oil 
eee are also grown to a limited ex- 
ent. 


Animal Husbandry 


The water buffalo is used as a beast 
of burden in the paddy fields, supplies 
the manure, and is the main source of 
meat. The water buffalo population 
has increased slightly over the 1938 
figure of 47,000, and is now estimated 
at about 50,000. There are estimated 
to be about 11,000 head of cattle in 
North Borneo as compared with 23,009 
prewar (1938), concentrated mainly in 
Kota Belud and Keningau, with small 
Indian-owned dairy farms near the 
main towns, The possibilities of any 
substantial increase in cattle for’ the 
next few years do not appear to be 
encouraging. Until high-yielding fod- 
der grasses are introduced, and major 
increase in herds can take place only 
in new country where stock can be 
kept on range conditions. Hogs totaled 
about 55.000 in 1949 compared with 
35,000 in 1939. The main centres of 
production are the coconut areas of 
Kudat, Sandakan, Lahad Datu and 
Tawau and the sago area of the Klias 
Peninsula. The hogs reared near the 
coconut plantations are fed on punak, 
the residue after the oil has been pressed 
from copra, whereas the hogs raised in 
the sago areas are ied on the surplus 
sago. Large numbers of goats contri- 
bute to the meat supply. There are no 
estimates on the numbers of poultry. 


Forest Products 


Approximately 24,000 square miles, 
or 82 percent, of North Borneo 
are in forests with accessible timber 
areas located in the east and south 
coasts and along the Kinabatangan, 
Labuk, and Segama Rivers. Of the 
24,000 square miles of timber land, it 
is estimated that about 4,000 square 
miles may be considered as having 
commercial potentialities. 

The colony is well known for some 
of its hardwoods, particularly red 
seraya, keruing, camphorwood, and 
ironwood. There are also many other 
species suitable for cabinet-making and 
general purposes and also types suitable 
for the manufacture of matches. The 
conversion rates are well up to stan- 
card, with the better qualities exported 
to the European market having a con- 
version rate of about 60 percent. The 
Hongkong market takes the lower 
grades where the conversion rate usual- 
ly averages about 40 percent. 

Trees seldom occur in large stands 
of any one type. The overall cost of 
extraction is increased, therefore, with 
a corresponding reduction in the poten- 
tial value of the forest land. In good 
areas the merchantable hardwood tim- 
ber may reach as high as 2,000 cubic 
feet per acre with a general average of 
about 950 cubic feet. Efforts have 
been made to estimate the potential 
sustained yield of merchantable timber 
but surveys have been so limited that 
no reasonably accurate figures can be 
given. Aerial surveys, which are be- 
ing carried on at present, may possibly 
produce more accurate results. 

The centre of the timber industry is 
Sandakan and the companies presently 
cperating have concentrated their at- 
tention on the areas of the Kinabatang- 
en and Labuk Rivers 4nd the forests 
near ‘Tawau. Exploitation in these 
areas has been limited owing to lack 
of roads, and consequently operations 
extend not more than 20 miles inland 
from the coast. The British Borneo 
Timber has held the first place in the 
timber industry by virtue of its mono- 
poly, which dates back to 1920 when 
an agreement was made with the Char- 
tered Co., which had the governing 
control of North Borneo in prewar 
years. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the timber company was granted 
a complete monopoly over about 95 


percent of the colony’s forests. 
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The sawmill of the British Borneo 
Timber Co., located in Sandakan, has 
by far the largest output of the 20 saw- 
mills operating in the colony. The maxi- 
mum output exceeds 500 cubic feet per 
day based on an 8-hour day. As in the 
past, the company’s main exports are 
in the form of logs. 

The second largest sawmill in the 
country, also in Sandakan, is owned by 
the North Borneo Trading Co. This 
company owns a certain amount of 
freehold and carrying timber rights 
acquired prior to the agreement be- 
tween the Chartered Co. and the British 
Borneo Timber Co. It also owns timber 
concessions as a sublicensee of the Bri- 
tish Borneo Timber Co. The North 
Borneo Trading Co. exports sawn tim- 
ber to a greater extent than logs. Its 
present output is approximately 450 
cubic feet per. 8-hour day. The com- 
pany has plans for the expansion of its 
sawmill and also may establish a ply- 
wood factory in 1950. 

Three rairly large sawmills are locat- 


ed at Lahad Datu (east coast) and 
Papar (west coast). Several small 
sawmills are located throughout the 


colony, particularly on the west coast 
between Jesselton and Beaufort. These 
mills, which are owned by Chinese, 
are the main producers of timber used 
for the rebuilding of houses in that 
area. Many of these mills are un- 
economical. 

The estimated timber vroduction for 
1949 was 4,300,000 cubic feet, of which 
approximately 2,950,000 cubic feet of 
logs and sawn timber were produced 
and exported by the large timber com- 
panies, 600,000 cubic feet by the smaller 
concerns, and 750,000 cubic feet cut for 
local consumption. With the large 
sawmills operating at capacity produc- 
tion and still 3 to 4 months behind on 
their foreign contracts, there is no 
doubt that timber production in 1950 
will show a considerable increase over 
the preceding year. 

In addition to timber, other forest 
products of importance are cutch, ex- 
tracted from the bark of the mangrove 
tree, charcoal made from mangrove 
wood, and certain jungle products. 


Fisheries 


A commercial venture, approved by 
the Government, has started in 1950 
whereby eight Chinese junks from 
Hongkong, about 60 to 70 feet each in 
length, will carry on fishing activities 
along the west coast of North Borneo. 
If successful, more boats of this type 
may be brought in. The principal 
fisheries products exported during the 
year were salt fish, dried prawn and 


prawn dust, shark fins, and trochus 
shells. 

MINING 

All prospecting rights in North 


Borneo were for many years before 
the war vested in the British Borneo 
Exploration Co., which did very little 
apart from an abortive attempt to work 
aw manganese deposit. The Chartered 
Co.,. finding that little progress was 
being made by the British Borneo Ex- 
ploration Co., reacquired the rights 
of this company in 1927 and a mining 
ordinance was ovassed covering the 


prospecting rights for all minerals ex- 
cluding coal, oil, and precious stones, 


which were dealt with by special con- 


cessions granted to selected companies. 
Prospecting has been done only by pri- 
vate firms and little geological informa- 
tion is available. 

‘Production of minerals was almost 
negligible in the colony in 1949 and it 
is doubtful whether any will occur in 
1950. An oil company carried out 
surveys during the year in several 
areas in North Borneo, but it is doubt- 
ful that these areas will be exploited 
until the existing fields around Seria 
(in Brunei) and Miri (in Sarawak) 
near exhaustion. 

Seams of coal were worked on a 
commercial scale years ago in the 
Cowie Harbour area and in Labuan. It 
is questionable whether the Labuan 
mines will ever be worked again since 
most of the shafts have been flooded 
with sea water. In the Cowie Harbour 
area a_ private firm had a_ lease on 
3,000,000 acres, with production aver- 
aging 8,000 tons per month. The com- 
pany closed in 1931 because of the 
heavy production costs and low prices 
which prevailed at that time. No min- 
ing has been done since and the land 
has reverted to the Government. 

Manganese deposits are known to 
exist at Taritipan in the Marudu Bay 
area. The British Borneo Exploration 
Co. failed in its attempt to mine this 
deposit in 1910 and no effort has been 
made to reestablish operations. It is 
believed that deposits might be sub- 
stantial and a geologist is to be assign- 
ed to the job of performing exploratory 
work in this area in 1950. 

Reports indicate there is some gold 
in the colony, particularly in the upper 
reaches of the Segama and Kinaba- 
tangan Rivers, but its source is as yet 
undiscovered. 


Copper deposits are 
evident in the Labuk District and 
limestone deposits occur both in the 


Kinabatangan and Segama areas and in 
the interior of the country around 
Pensiangan. There is a deposit of silica 
near Beaufort which might be found 
suitable for the commercial production 
of glass. Sandstone and shale suitable 
for road-making are widely distributed. 


FINANCE 


The total Government expenditure 
for 1950 is estimated at over S$22,000,- 
600 compared with $$19,000,000 for 
i949. The total revenue for 1950 is 
tentatively estimated at S$11,000,000, 
compared with the revised estimates 
for 1949 of just over S$10,000,000. The 
difference between estimated expendi- 
ture and revenue makes it necessary 
for the colony to obtain from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom additional amounts needed 
for expenditures. 

In July 1949 the White Paper on War 
Damage Compensation was adopted. 
Assessment of war damage has appar- 
ently been proceeding steadily during 
the year. Approximately one-half of 
the claims on record, which total 
S$41,000,000, have been assessed. Sub- 
ject to the passing of the necessary 
legislation on war-damage compensa- 
tion, payment of awards could probably 
commence in the early vart of 1950. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Transportation 


Shipping.—With the exception — of 
emergency rehabilitation and limited 
developments to the main ports and 
harbours in North Borneo, no further 
progress has been made. Ty, 

The total net registered shipping 
tonnage at ports in North Borneo dur- 
ing 1948 was 813,708, distributed as 
follows: Labuan, 261,175; Sandakan, 
297,154; Jesselton, 91,957; Kudat, 67,946; 
Tawau, 38,096; Semporna, 30,448; and 
Lahad. Datu, 26,932. Shipping totaling 
almost 2,000,000 gross tons was record- 
ed during 1949, with Labuan handling 
644,000 tons, Sandakan 612,000 and 
Jesselton 212,000. The ports of Tawau, 
Lahad Datu, Kudat, and Semporna 
handled the remainder. The 1949 total 
is over twice the precedings year’s figure 
and is a signficant indication of the 
increased trade. 

Civil aviation—Work,on the airstrip 
and the overruns at Jesselton was 
finished on June 1, 1949, and the run- 
way at Sandakan was completed on 
October 6, 1949. Work is continuing on 
increasing the length of the airstrip to 
2,000 yards at Labuan. 

Roads.—Construction of about 24. 
miles of road is in progress which, when 
completed, will join Jesselton with the 
rich agricultural district around Kota 
Belud. Other projects are in the plan- 
ning stage. 

Railways.—The North Borneo State 
Railway, the only railroad in the col- 
ony, runs south from Jesselton for 57 
miles to Beaufort and on for about 39 
miles through the Padas Gorge to 
Meialap. Another section runs from 
the south side of the Padas River at 
Beaufort for 20 miles to the coast at 
Weston, a small port on Brunei Bay. 
The railway suffered extensive damage 
during the war which has continued to: 
make operation difficult. Shortage of 
skilled technical staff and of essential 
equipment and machine tools added to 
the difficulties. Progress on rehabilita- 
tion was help up pending a decision on 
the future transport policy in regard to 
the areas served by the railway system. 


Communications 


Telecommunications. — A limited 
radiotelephone service between Sanda- 
kan and Jesselton was opened to the 
public in May 1949. The new automa-. 
tic telephone exchange at Sandakan 
was partially installed but could not 
be completed as all the equipment had 
not arrived. A new manual telephone 
switchboard is being installed at Jessel- 
ton. Wire for renewing district tele- 
phone lines has arrived, after having 
been on order for 4 years, and the work 
of reconstructing important lines in the 
Kudat area and the Interior Residency 
has commenced. 


LABOUR 


One of the basic problems retarding 
the development of North Borneo is the 
lack of manpower. Underpopulation 
has always been a problem. The pro- 
gress of the country within the next 


1950 


INDO-CHINA’S 


Some pointers are beginning to be 
available of the state of the economy 
of Indo-China during the first half of 
1950. 


During the opening quarter the out- 
put of coal reached a total of 101,200 
metric tons, of which about 9% was 
exported and output increased slightly 
to 104,100 tons during the second 
quarter. This total compares with an 
output of 89,800 tons and exports of 
1,400 tons during January-March, 1949. 


few years depends, in large part, upon 
the Government’s efforts to increase the 
iabour supply. 


During the occupation many labour- 
ers, primarily Jayvanese*and Chinese, 
were killed by the Japanese or starved, 
while others will never recover to be 
able to perform their prewar occupa- 
tions. Other labourers acquired land 
during and shortly after the occupation 
and will not return to their former oc- 
cupations. The indigenous population 
of North Borneo has little desire to 
leave the villages. Furthermore, the 
Government’s present policy is to de- 
velop an agricultural policy whereby 
the natives will improve their standard 
of living by means of increased crop 
production on smallholdings. 


At the end of 1949 (figures for 1941 
in parentheses), there were 18,923 la- 
bourers (20,503) in the colony, of whom 
10,040 (16,596) worked on estates (pri- 
marily rubber estates), 4,996 (3,907) 
in secondary industries, and 3,887 in 
Government work, such as construction 
of roads and buildings. The consider- 
able decrease in the number of labour- 
ers presently employed on estates as 
compared with 1941 is due partly to 
the war and to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment now employs a large number 
of workers on rehabilitation and de- 
velopment projects. More than half of 
the labourers recruited before the war 
were Javanese and Chinese, numbering 
about 2,500 and 6,500, respectively. 
Prewar wages, which averaged S$0.50 
to S$0.60 per day, are now estimated 
at S$1 to S$1.50 per day. 


Agricultural estates, primarily rub- 
ber estates, urgently require at least 
3,500 additional labourers for present 
needs as well as development purposes. 
Secondary industries, for present needs 
and development, require an additional 
i,200, and the Government’s require- 
ment for construction and development 
amount to 500. Thus, the total estim- 
ated labour needs may be placed at 
about 5,200. The Government has en- 
deavoured, unsuccessfully, during the 
past 2 years to obtain Javanese labour 
to met these requirements. 
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ECONOMY — JANUARY TO JUNE 1950 


Rubber exports reached a total of 
20,816 tons (mainly from the produc- 
tion of the preceding year) during the 
first four months of 1950, as compared 
with 15,723 tons during the same 
period of 1949; it is estimated by the 
“Bulletin Economique de L’Indochine” 
that exports for the whole of 1950 will 
reach a_ total of about 200,000 tons, 
which compare with 170,000 tons for 
the whole of 1949 and 230,000 tons in 
1948, . 


Indochinese production of rubber in 
1949 amounted to 43,700 metric tons, 
of which 26,850 tons ’came from South 
Vietnam (61.4%), Cambodia produced 
15,650 tons (35.8%), and South An- 
nam’s output amounted to 550 tons. 
(1.3%). The small and medium planta- 
tions turned out 650 tons (1.5%). 
(However, during March and April of 
this year the average monthly produc- 
tion of 2,206 tons is well below the 
monthly average of 3,584 tons during 
1949). The above figures compare with 
a total output of 72,240 metric tons in 
1940, of which South Vietnam account- 
ed for 51,240 tons (70.9%), Cambodia 
for 20,150 tons (27.9%), South Annam 
for 820 tons (1.1%). The decline in 
rubber production is most notable in 
South Vietnam, where it has been 
roughly halved. 


Tne prospects for the rice crop, 
owing to the unsatisfactory rainfall in 
March, particularly in Northern Viet- 
nam are not good. In Southern Viet- 
nam the owners of paddy fields have 
met with much the same difficulties as 
in preceding years in amassing their 
crops. These are attributable to the 
general state of insecurity and the un- 
willingness of the farmers to repay 
loans. In the region of the Trans- 
Bassac, the continued blockade has 
compelled both the landowners and 
the farmers to sell their crovs at a low 
price, which has only benefited inter- 
mediaries. Now that the harvest for 
1949/50 is completed in all pro- 
vinces it is possible to assess the size 
of this year’s rice crop. An estimate 
by the “Bulletin Economique -du Viet- 
nam” puts the available exports from 
South Vietnam, (after the needs of the 
North have been satisfied), at 200,000 
metric tons, (as compared with 170,000 
tons in 1949). Shipments were made 
through holon in March from the 
Central provinces and the Cis-Bassac 
amounting ‘to 3,238 metric tons of 
paddy; there were in addition 472 tons 
of rice coming forward from Tan-An, 
Mytho and Bentre, and 7,673 tons of 
paddy and 1,700 tons of rice were ship- 
ped from Vinhlong and Travinh. How- 
ever, the crop is not moving at all 
from the provinces of Sadec, Longxu- 


yen and the Trans-Bassac. 


As regards North Vietnam paddy in 
the fifth month, despite a shortage of 
water, early estimates are that an in- 
creased area is under cultivation; the 
increase might have been even greater 
if the peasants had not been compelled 
to give up part of their land, owing to 
the present. disturbances. Present es- 
timates are that in four districts of the 
province of Nam Dinh (My-Loc, Nam- 
Truc, Vu-Ban and Binh-Ly) the cul- 
tivated area totals 1,296 hectares. 


Wholesale prices at Saigon-Cholon 
were beginning to decline at the be- 
ginning of 1950, owing to the consump- 
tion of locally grown rice and the fall 
in the price of such imports as textiles 
and paper. The general price index 
fell during the first quarter of the year 
from the January figure of 2,000 (based 
cn January, 1939) to 1,880 in March. 
However, the trend was somewhat re- 
versed during the next quarter, when 
the index rose slowly to 1920. A con- 
tributory factor in the earlier decline 
in prices is due to the downward trend 
in rice prices. The market rate for the 
latter in October, 1949 stood at IC$289, 
in January of this year the rate for 100 
Kilos of No. 1 grade rice (25% broken) 
fall to $235 in January, declining fur- 
ther to $215 in February and to $204 in 
March. At this level prices are ap- 
proaching those ruling at Bangkok and 
Rangoon; lower prices may be due to 
the. absorption on world markets of 
the local surplus of 100,000 tons—after 
meeting the needs of North Vietnam 
and the French Union. 


On the other hand it is worth noting 
that better prices have been received 
for pepper (60% up), Kapok and hides, 
although the volume of sales was not 
substantial for these commodities. 
Pepper production for 1950 is estimated 
at 750 tons. 


The Foreign Trade of Igdochina dur- 
ing the first. four months of 1950 in- 
creased in tonnage as regards imports, 
while exports declined, when compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year. The value of the trade—presum- 
ably as the aftermath of devaluation— 
rose substantially in the case of im- 
ports and to a lesser extent, as regards 
exports. Imports reached a total of 
164,200 metric tons against 132,200 tons, 
last year, at a cost of IC$1,230,700,000 
against $952,900,000 between January 
and April 1949. As regards exports, 
the tonnage declined from 145,200 tons 
to 118,700 tons, although there was a 
small increase of IC$27,600,000 in the 
value of the exports. The deficit on 
imports over exports thus amounted to 
1C$778,300,000. 


Detailed official statistics of agricul- 
tural and industrial production’ and of 
the foreign trade of Indochina now 
available indicate the following posi- 
tion:-— 
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AGRICULTURE AND STOCK 
Rubber 


Cultivated Area 

Production 
Sheet 
Crepe 

Local Consumption 


Production: 
Timber 
Wood for fuel 
Charcoal 


(Controlled Slaughtering) 


Beef Cattle 
Calves 
Pigs 


Shipments from Cambodia 


Beef Cattle . 
Calves! © \ 5.10. 
Pigs 


Cambodia 


Vineral Water 


IEC ee cheery scien pushes aincoie ened ete auphm eprint 
Whit2 Sugar (South-Vietnam) 5 
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PT ACCOs rartere etregaiees eeieien thi ataa oped sekeinsw (ose aiatey a. 
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TREO ICY) eg ePOnde bd fo penance COO ana UCe mera 


Klectricity; North-Vietnam 
” Dalat 
: Saigon 


Phnom-Penh 


RAISING 


Forests 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Coal (North-Vietnam) 

Cement (North-Vietnam) 
Aicohol South Vietnam 
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INDOCHINA’S PRODUCTION 


IMPORTS 
TORRAGE§ Vrapie vanities 
SV(CHLU Commmnsteratelntasciajatereinis . 1.600.000 $ 
Volume Index ....... 190: 1938 
Price Index weve. wie .100:6 mths 1.315 
PRODUCTS 


Animals (live) ..... 
Dairy Products 
Potatoes. 2.0.5 -.50s. 
Wheat Flour ....... 
SUPA | sant. clas chereire.s 
Preserved Vegetables 
Winkes (etes)! sseecs tcc 
Brandy & liqueurs 
MODACCOM Sate totais cic cle 
Motor Spirit. ....... 
Heavy Petroleum 
Products) 25.0255: 


Pharmaceuticals 
Essential Oils— 
Perfumery ...... 
Rubber Articles 
Paper (etc.) ........ 
Cotton Yarn 225%.::. 
Other Yarns ....... 
Cotton Piece Goods 
Rayon Piece Goods 
Jute bags (empty) 
Iron and Steel ..... 
Metal Products 
Machinery and 
Apparatus ........ 
Electrical Equipment 
Railway Equipment 
Automobiles & spare 
PALES eine celine 
Bicycles, motor bicy- 
cles & accessories .. 
Animals (live) ..... 
Dairy Products 
Potatoes. iar riseics 
Wheat Flour ....... 
USAT oe rireiiemale iar 
Preserved Vegetablse 
Wines (ete.) «.....-. 
Brandy & liqueurs 


April 4 months 


132,2 
952,9 


118 
1.308 


981 
1.322 
3.417 
3.134 
6.490 

746 
1.519 

487 
1.439 


27.793 


7.811 


13.511 


440 


195 
475 
4.498 
287 
264 
2,340 


230 
3.886 
9.625 
5.527 


2.574 


April 4 months 


FOREIGN TRADE 
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1949 1950 
Monthly 
Average June March April May June 
46,4 49,0 39,8 50,8 _ = 
3.584 3.632 1.615 2.798 _ _ 
2.336 2.506 7176 1,531 _ = 
562 493 323 612 —_ _ 
82 72 105 88 52 73 
21,1 20,0 11,7 13,5 15,4 _— 
76,4 82,0 82,4 65,9 74,9 _ 
1.472 1.860 2.174 1,950 — 
7.997 7.331 F 8.728 9.052 _— 
1.353 1.425 998 1.490 880 — 
53.862 52.067 67.437 69.511 _ 
3.585 3.781 f 5.639 5.485 — 
773 910 817 894 487 a 
4,890 4.865 : 6.595 7.671 — 
31,3 24,5 34,7 48,0 29,0 27,1 
12,8 11,4 11,5 16,0 10,6 7,8 
558,9 433,2 495.1 99,2 842,2 628,6 
660,0 690,5 748.2 651,0 671,3 611,8 
22,3 16,8 28,5 30.8 35.7 31,9 
48 5,8 91 9.5 10,6 10,0 
7,6 6,7 8,2 8,8 10,8 10,0 
76 124 462 330 8,5 
672 333 341 198 241 
9.465 8.574 8.007 22.819 7.263 
328 292 341 440 365 
23,1 24,8 32,2 19,4 35 32,7 
10,5 10,5 9 10,7 12,3 11,8 
4,9 2,3 9 5,9 3 6,1 
0,3 0,3 ‘3 0,3 0,3 0,3 
6,4 6,2 9 7,9 8,0 7,6 
1,0 — 0 1,0 1,0 _ 
IMPORTS 1949 1950 


SLODACCOMiierrausias ssnrais 
Motor Spirit ....... 
Heavy Petroleum 
PLOductss ic ccwiv ens 
Pharmaceuticals - 
Essential Oils— 
Perfumery ....... 
Rubber Articles 
Paper (etc.) ....... 
CottonwiYarn 2c 
Other Yarns ....... 
Cotton Piece Goods 
Rayon Piece Goods 
Jute bags (empty) 
Iron and Steel ..... 
Metal Products 
Machinery and 
Apparatus: 22.0... 
Electrical Equipment 
Railway Equipment 
Automobile & spare 
parts 
Bicycles, motor bicy- 
cles & accessories .. 


April 4 months 


8.805 
5.546 


1.260 
5.280 


4.639 
1.780 
2.505 
9.162 
3.802 
3.161 
38.354 
9.022 
18.583 
T421 


17.636 
20.500 
4,457 


7.033 
12.056 
4,106 


18.846 
21,532 


4.826 
20.632 


21.345 
8.574 
13.323 
31.957 
16.293 
8.580 


174.495 


34.513 
32.981) 
26.823 


48.208 
59.314 
23,009 


8.700 
52.930 
19.480 


April 4 months 


7.378 28.360 
5.242 24.308 


1.770 6.885 
1.245 5.096 


11.100 35.458 
3.350 8.113 
5.107 18.617 
8.983 30.896 

12.423 39.294 
7.264 21,385 

60.652 220.624 
9.921 35.389 

6 2.942 

11.085 56,134 


14.408 44.357 
28.140 83.947 
13.908 36.923 


1.803 2.169 
9.956 36.445 
6.943 24.335 


_ IMPORTS _ 1950 

fie pe ear ai tries April 4 months April 4 months 
France sorc.:c reese eee 14,8 41,4 25,4 89,7 
france Overseas 0,2 75 2,9 10,0 

RCSA A ene Sata 7,8 23,2 2,6 7,4 
India & Pakistan .... 2,2 3,1 _— 1,2 
Hongkongs gi<cesnews 0,5 1,0 a 0,2 
INGOHRESIS= arcs gems 8,2 30.4 9,6 41,6 
GHINA Ue se 0,7 2,8 0,7 2.6 
Thailand  .i2..c00. ae, aes 0,3 0,9 0,3 1,3 
ILANCE ig. Sayeniau elton 1.000 $ 175.663 630.561 258.139 900.072 
France Overseas ..... 1,892 31.063 13.186 53.411 

SHAG ars otelmeciete oeiere 30.001 107.590 19.376 71.100 
India & Pakistan 16.399 26.026 7126 8.414 
Hongkong 441 6.049 719 3.461 
Indonesia 5.745 22.117 7.719 31.828 
China) ose 8.634 31.169 12.433 38.536 
Thailand 2.533 8.446 1.960 8.979 


EXPORTS 1949 1950 EXPORTS 
1949 1950 
PRODUCTS UNITS April 4 months April 4 months PRODUCTS UNITS April 4 months April 4 months 
EXPORTS 
TORRAHO eam ts danas 000 T. 49,4 145, Dried Fish etc. ...... 000 $ 723 3,187 2.9 3.827 
Volume Index ..).); “4,000,000 08: 104,6 424° 1a by ma Wesetables’..... a 10871 19 338 11.070 A751 
34 35 = al - # : 5 
ve PRODUCES en ae ae x = ey ee sc ee 
Dried Fish .........., ons 224 7 426 585 . : ’ 
» Vegetables ..... ,, 1.688 3.145 2,320 3.641 ” 36.105 108.999 38.139 93.857 
ee . 1457 2.311 1.609 2.449 > 4998 22.154 16.111 24.780 
5 79 = 
Tea. ts th ri a . 8.638 18561 3.840 9.236 
Pepper 90 224 oma 21 —-:12.052 == 1,699 
France x ae oe : a : 136 «1.017 712-2390 
Cargo Rice i. 2,616 4.784 1,148 1.148 ” 115 2.017 90 230 
White Rice .......... a 12.74 38.493 15.677 36.256 ” 3.669 9.212 oj 310 
‘ 2.625 14.773 1.087 11.678 “ 1.060 1.716 491, 53.996 
France Overseas .. ,, 9.647 16402 14590 24231 ” 17.519 145.348 = 18.732 176.672 
BOnBKONG: 225 .c0c os ” 50 248 _— 297 ” 749 5.942 1,288 5,457 
India septs — 544 = ae 
Malaya " 422 6.490 = = ; 
Broken Rice No. 1 & 2 1980 8895 7.278 10,590 Dertinaaas 
Rice Derivatives .... 7.867 19.709 3.257 7,207 France .......sssessee 1.000 T 8,2 43,5 2,3 25,5 
Maiee 37 oa = 1.634 France (Overseas) ” 13,5 27,6 22,4 36,3 
rance a —_ : a 569 U.S. A. Ki! F ' , 
Japan . Ss Ai a A Hongkong a ia a ea 
39 491 80 145 Singapore 10,9 37,9 = 5,4 
5.809 16.103 et 546 China Bet 7,6 76 0,1 2A 
: 2.800 4.219 1.350 12.775 Thailand 0.2 2,9 0,4 1,7 
; = = = See Srance’™® , Monet sd 33.524 295.922 14507 195.940 
500 1.919 1.350 4.815 France (Overseas) ... ,, 32.910 69.870 53.097 89.278 
ee = = : Te SNA deerme. << 930 4,840 9.987 116.144 
ni ae SGebuEai ties ee ieee nd A 19.928 45.785 19.852 55.593 
1.736 13.728 685 4.864 SIMgapores ei cinesaiesis2 3 10.908 51.712 _ 16.270 
é 100 502 digo t4o75 China’ *. Reser oa . 1,279 2.819 1.139 2.297 
Raw Hides . : 22 321 65 281 Thailand ....+« Ree i - 1.557 «17.686 3.631 16.254 


PRODUCTION OF MALAYAN MINES 


There was an increase in the produc- 
tion of tin-ore and gold during the 
second quarter of 1950. Eight tons of 
columbite were vroduced in June. 


The output of tin-ore increased 
steadily. During April-June this year, 


Exports of tin-ore concentrates in 
the second quarter of this year showed 
an increase of 160 long tons over that 
of the first three months this year. It 
also showed an increase of 1,318 long 
tons over that of the corresponding 
period last year. The total exports of 


There was a steady increase in the 
production of iron ore. The total out- 
put for the second quarter was 119,032 
tons, an increase of 52,870 tons over that 
of the first three months of this year. In 
the same period last year, the output 
was only 139 tons. 


a total of 19,566 tons was produced, 2 ; mo fi hy . , 
which was 539 tons above the figure tim-ore concentrates during April’to | Other mining production in the sec- 
for the first quarter of 1950. There June this year were 19,874 long tons. ond quarter of 1950 includes three tons 
was also an increase of 1,300 tons as The figures for tin metal content of scheelite, 283 tons of china clay, and 
compared with that produced during were:—April—4,695 long tons; May— eight tons of columbite. The production 


the corresponding period of last year. 
The figures for tin-ore produced during 
the second quarter were:—April—6,347 
tons; May—6,901 tons; and June—6,318 
tons. 


The total of tin-in-ore produced dur- 
ing. the second quarter of the year was 
14,675 tons which showed an increase 
of 405 tons over that produced during 
the first three months of this year. The 
total of tin-in-ore produced during 
Apri] to June last year was 13,700. tons. 
This showed an increase of 975 tons 
for the same quarter this year. The 
output for tin-in-ore during the months 
of April, May and June this year were 
4,760; 5,176 and 4,739 tons respectively. 


The price of tin metal content rose 
with minor fluctuations, from Mal.$ 
286.75 per picul in April to $304.37% 
in June. 


The assay value, used for calculating 
the metal content of concentrates pro- 
duced, continued at 75.0%, 


5,198 long tons; and June—5,013 long 
tons. 


The duty vaid on the exports of tin 
ore concentrates in the second quarter 
was $10,672,503, as compared with 
$9,956,611 of the first three months of 
i950, bringing a total of $20,629,114 for 
the first half of the year. 


The gold production during the sec- 
ond quarter was nearly double that of 
the corresponding period of last year. 
From April to June this year, the out- 
put of gold was 4,348 troy ozs, an 
increase of 1,383 troy ozs, as compared 
with that of the same period in 1949. 
During January to March, 1950, the 
production of gold was 3,071 troy ozs. 


he production of coal during the 
second quarter this year dropped to 
97,448 tons; the production for the first 
quarter was 109,351 tons. During the 
same quarter last year 103,640 tons of 
coal were produced. 


of illmenite was 3,585 tons as compared 
with 6,790 tons produced in the first 
three months of this year. 


The number of working mines curing 
the second quarter was increased by 
seven whereas in the second quarter of 
1949, seventeen new mines were 
brought into operation. 


The total number of tin mines and 
dredging units operating in Malaya was 
698 in April, 697 in May, and 696 in 
June. Out of 696 mines, 117 were 
European-owned and 579 were Chinese 
mines. 


Labour employed in all types of 
mines during the second quarter of the 
year compared favourably with that of 
the first three months of 1950. A total 
of 155,726 persons was employed during 
the second quarter while 157,512 per- 
sons were employed during the first 
quarter of this year. During the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, the number 
of persons employed in tin mines were: 
April—46,392; May—45,938 and June— 
45,877. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


Factory Registrations 


Applications for registration received 
from factories and workshops by the 
H.K. Dept. of Labour during August 
totalled 41, of which 13 were on the 
Island and 28 in Kowloon and the New 
Territories; 11 registration certificates 
were cancelled (6 HK and 5 K. & N.T.), 
7 applications were refused of which 
4 were premises for which no formal 
application for registration had been 
received (2 HK and 5 K. & N.T.), and 
42 registration certificates were issued 
(18 and 24). 


From January to August, 350 applica- 
tions were received (117 HK and 233 
K. & N.T.), 101 registration certificates 
were cancelled (42 and 59), 38 applica- 
tions were refused, 16 being for pre- 
mises for which no formal application 
was received (15 and 23), and 295 re- 
gistration certificates were issued (99 
and 196). 


At the end of August the total num- 
ber of factories and workshops regis- 
tered amounted to 1,185 (341 HK and 
844 K. & N.T.), and 317 applications 
were under consideration (141 and 176). 


Among the factories and. workshops 
registered during August were the 
following:— 


CU Dsl? Sosanongnncdes 338 
5 Metal wares .......... 109 130 239 
Me PRIBUNG Ss ciiscclesssieaa 99 7 106 
2 Engineering .......... 70 _- 70 
1 Tape & Labels ........ 40 — 40 
2 Weaving (Cotton) .... 29 11 40 
1 Motion Pictures ...... 38 - 38 
1 Rubber Wares ........ 14 21 35 
1 Sweets & Confectionery 26 — 26 
1 Garments & Shirts ... 5 20 25 
ft Saw Mills’ «2... c.cceues 18 — 18 
1 Tea (Pac*.ing).........; 15 — 15 
VOI Pecan Soiees saciaiave 14 _ 14 
LUGO TR SABA BrODBDBOnNG 9 5 14 
i SUEUR Agspqnacdandda 10 — 10 
: Electro Plating ....... 8 _ 8 
PERE CANS won cce sare asters 8 _ 8 
1 Soy & Sauce ......... 5 _ 5 
1 Brick Woorks ......... 4 — 4 
34 679 374 1053 


The names of 2 registered weaving 
factories were changed in August; 1 
factory changed from knitting to pack- 
ing; 12 factories closed, i.e., 2 printing, 
and 1 each foundry, cardboard boxes, 
dry cleaning, electric bulbs, confection- 
ery, porcelain, metal wares, knitting, 
weaving and cotton waste. 


Industrial Accidents 


Injuries and industrial accidents re- 
ported in August number 43 cases in- 
volving 43 persons of which 4 were 
‘fatal, (33 being in registered factories 
& workshops 4 fatal): of these accidents 
11 were caused by machinery, all in 
registered factories, 10 were due to falls 
(4 fatal) 6 (4 fatal) being in registered 
factories, 7 were from falling objects 
(5 in registered factories), 3 from scalds 
(3 registered factories), 1 from an ex- 
plosion, and 11 from other causes (8 
in registered factories). 


Trade Unions 


The three following Trade Unions 
were registered with the H.K. Govt. in 
August under the Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1948: Hong- 
kong & Kowloon Shoe Trade Shop 
Assistants’ Association; Hongkong & 
Kowloon Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Association; South China Film Industry 
Workers’ Union. 


Frozen Eggs 


A’ first shipment of 50 tons of frozen 
eggs has been despatched to Europe 
by the China Produce Company (H.K.) 
Ltd. of Kowloon. This is the first con- 
signment of this kind to have been 
made from the Colony, although before 
the war regular shipments were made 
to Great Britain and other countries 
from Central and North China. The 
export of frozen eggs is a new develop- 
ment by the company. 


Hongkong Textile Mills 


As a contrast to the factories manu- 
facturing rubber shoes, local textile 
mills are operating at full capacity to 
fill the heavy orders received from 
abroad; it will take about four months 
to clear these orders. Pakistan mer- 
chants alone have booked for around 
400,000 bolts of grey sheeting, while 
Indonesian buyers have ordered 300,000 
dozen towels, 200,000 dozen shirts and 
a large quantity of cloth. 


Meanwhile, the threat to the local 
textile industry looms larger as the 
Japanese spinning and weaving mills 
recover, close upon four million spindles 
and modern automatic looms being now 
in operation. For the moment stocks 
in Japan are said to be exhausted and 
current orders are expected to keep the 
mills busy until next March. Local 
millowners hope the question of Japan- 
ese competition will be discussed in all 
its bearings when the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers meet in London on 
September 18 for talks on trade and 
other economic matters. 


Hongkong Iron and Steel Works 


The tense world political situation 
has brought new life to the Hongkong 
iron and steel works, which have long 
suffered under the competition of im- 
ports from France and Belgium. In 
recent weeks, the five well-established 
local metal factories have been receiv- 
ing large orders from the Philippines, 
Thailand, Singapore and other Asian 
countries, and their business conditions 
are steadily improving. 


The present total maximum output 
of the local iron and steel works is 
estimated at 2,000 tons per month, of 
which exvorts to overseas countries 
occupy about 60% and shipments -to 
China and local consumption the re- 
maining 40%. 


Despite the decreased demand by the 
local building trade of late the business 
of the metal factories has not been 
affected. 
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Vacuum Flasks and Enamelware 


Hongkong’s vacuum flask manufac- 
turers’ have raised their wholesale 
prices by 5% to 50%, depending upon. 
the date of purchase of their raw mate- 
rials. This step has been necessitated 
by the sharp increase in the cost of 
raw materials. The market price of 
iron sheets, for example, has increased 
by more than 70% while that of quick- 
silver has risen by about 30%. 

An increase of 10% in prices has aiso 
been announced by the local enamel- 
ware factories to take effect from 
September 6. Due to the rise in the 
prices of raw materials, the cost of 
production is reported to have gone up 
generally by around 20% since the out- 
break of the Korean conflict. 

The current combined output of the 
enamelware plants is approximately 
10,000 cases per month, which is most-. 
iy exported to Indonesia, Malaya, India, 
Pakistan and Africa, from which coun- 
tries large orders for Hongkong pro- 
duced enamelware have lately been 
received by the local manufacturers. 
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Exports of Hongkong Manufactured Commodities hepa 2 
H Batteries 81,040 doz 142,349 
during August 1950 Needles 57,469,000 pieces 123,686 
August exports of locally-manufac- Exports to Countries requiring 1.P.C. eeneeeuasnrs Apo es eyed 
tured goods under Imperial Preference or C.O. Glass Ware 30,030 doz ) 95,447 
Certificate or Certificate of Origin 14,078 gross ) 
amounted in value to HK$26,784,997 $ Plastic Ware 4,371 doz ) 
(HK$ equals 1s. 3d. or US 17% cents). ‘ 1,150 gross ) 
This was a drop of 12.4% compared Pakistan ©. ceca steels sre 16,132,036 9 sets ) 86,056 
with the figure for July of $30,108,009, Malaya .................. 2,145,080 Cosmetic & Perfumery 20,718 doz 7,904 
but an increase of 78% over the June United Kingdom .......... 1,254,408 (CARNES eee erancn 
amount of $15,051,419. The following Union of South Africa .... 1,203,584 Fattan Cane & Pee 3 c/s) 15,429 
table shows such exports for the eight Ceylon .................. 980,262 Hurricane Lamps 2,921 doz 71,279 
months of this year:— Br. West. Africa .......... 972,625 Rattan Ware 690 doz ) 
F 514 bales ) 
Monthly Exports during 1950 Packie Tadies! 5 ae fea pieces 4,200 sq. ft.) 
January .... $ 9,704,802 : Indies ........... i @i, coates) 
Wepniasy meets ee Saab oes Br. Empire Others ....... 781,958 2,148 pieces) 70,607 
Se gastine ae ,060, Breast Africa a.m. 318,424 Hats & Caps 8,450 doz on aoe 
ALC oe eee ee eee eee eee 11,733,148 Port. East Africa 177,174 Handkerchiefs 15,840 doz 54,900 
Aprile eiterer rae eae 16,221,142 orth wccheaeeee. a ; Shoe Laces 12,397 gross 53,486 
Mayit ao? nr “<enehrs © 13,870,679 MP EDE Grete ac «ns 161,710 Woollen Yarn 7,600 Ibs 52,520 
Taney, Oe, ew 15,051,419 Esypt .....--.-- sss eee eee 150,552 Embroidery 1,087 doz ) 
UULy er enche h ho ee 30,,108,009 Thailand ................. 114,475 a6 sets) sore 
Rl GUSt ge ead thcinaie act eieerth 26,784,997 Philippine Island ......... 109,5919 eather Ware sts alec 
he Eig Sass “New Zealahi h.gcsels, Sse 99,450 Go esas aro at 
‘otal Jan./Aug. .».. $132,535,130 Br. North Borneo ........ 85,654 Camphor Chests 973 pieces) 
ss INGOneSIAm or. Te eee 86,594 20 sets ) 40,965 
Ne: |OZ 
The fall in exports in August was UTM jc -esstsrsereees rhsphet Wisner hain ons pes) 97.984 
mainly accounted for by a reduction in ~°?@ RELA 39 [ie OCI 68,684 pencils 2,887 gross 26,212 
the value of cotton yarn despatched AndiaM woe sae wack eee 60,947 Ginger, Preserved 12,730 Ibs 23,654 
abroad which amounted to $14.72 mil- I7aq ..........-..--+..-.- 2,155 Oil, Groundnut 12,200 catties 21,680 
lion against the July figure of $20.47 m. ——_—_—_——_ Mats & Matting 214 bales 15,475 
and which went chiefly to Pakistan. If Total ..........+.45, 26,784,997 Hard Wares ages on! 
exports of cotton yarn are excluded, the Saat oe ne pa 1 ane rie ; ee 
other items despatched abroad, which ene 3.453 Ibe 9,526 
amounted in value to $12.06 m., were Cotton yarn formed the bulk of the Tea 1,840 Ibs 9,438 
25% higher than those exported dur- exports of locally-made goods during. Machinery 2 sets 6,160 
ing July which totalled $9.64 m. August, amounting to $14.72 m. or 55%° Electrical Accessories $81 doz 6,015 
; of the total; cotton piece goods and Tooth Brush 96 gross 5,821 
Pakistan took cotton yarn, piece flashlight torches came second and third Gourmet Powder 51 doz S183) 
goods, flashlight torches and enamel- with exports valued at $2.65 m, and Cotton Waste Motes Hee poo 
ware to the value of $16.13 m., the re- $2.15 m. respectively. ie oa ee es 
strictions on such imports having been zeple Ppt ae Sa 3,960 
lifted; next came Malaya with goods to The table below shows exports from Sengenas Twine 50 bales 3,000 
the value of $2.15 m. and the United January to July 1950, under Imperial Birds Nest 40 lbs 1,724 
Kingdom and South Africa came third Preference Certificate or Certificate of Meat, Preserved 160 catties 1,555 
and fourth respectively with $1.25 m. Origin, of the principal goods manufac- Rubber Ware 75 lbs 1,533 
and $1.2 m.:— tured locally:— Mosquito Destroyers 3,500 boxes 1,487 
Ivory Ware 337 pes 1,450 
—__—~—S— Aluminium Ware 320 doz 1,352 
Cotton Shirts Knitted Rubber Cotton Enamel- Flash- Sugar Candy 1,100 catties 990 
Yarn ete. wares Shoes Pce. Gds. wares lights Cotton Thread 22 gross 821 
$. m. $ m. $m. $ m. $ m. $ m. $ m. Paint Varnish & Lacquer 115 Ibs 698 
Printed Paper 3 sets 513 
1949 Lamp Wicks 5,000 yds 291 
Monthly average 0.24 0.50 0.64 1.11 1.53 0.72 0.52 Cutlery 9 pieces 82 
Fibre Ware 24 pes 60 
0.62 2.07 1.97 ef R : 
0.52 1.87 1.31 Oat 052 O32 otal Mc cme sete casei $26,784,997 
1.28 2.66 2.31 0.72 0.64 0.65 
2.69 3.51 2.05 0.95 1.71 0.82 
3.08 2.13 1.23 1.06 0.99 0.60 
1.41 1.27 0.56 1.11 1.33 1.12 
0.71 0.66 0.58 1.99 0.66 0.96 
0.76 0.89 0.76 2.65 0.83 2.15 
The number of Imperial Preference Quantity $ 
Certificates and Certificates of Origin Enamel Wares 150,147 doz 826,354 
issued during August was 2875. Shirts and Clothing 14,838 doz 761,620 
‘ Rubber Shoes 324,172 pairs 757,814 
Details of exports of locally-manu- Matches 16,848,000 boxes 319,100 
factured goods under I.P.C. and C.O. Umbrellas -9,724 doz 277,057 
during August are given below:— Camphor Tablets 89,200 Ibs 271,479 
Silk & Mill (Art.) 100,746 yds 224,070 
Exports of HK manufactured goods Buttons 9,801 gt. grs. 218,731 
under |.P.C. and C.O. during August Toys 16,693 doz) 
1950 150 gross ) 202,013 
Socks 27,446 doz 170,274 
Quantity $ Proprietary Medicines 62,117 doz ) 
Cotton Yarn 10,853 bales 14,723,362 5,000 bottles) 152,414 
Cotton Piece Goods 2,328,143 yds 2,649,856 Ee eames ere rahe ee 
i 44,404 doz 154, arettes ¢, D 
Saitek Wares aaa 155°023 doz 706,095 Bulbs for Flashlights 2,954,800 pcs 132,534 
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HONGKONG RAILWAY 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) 
GOODS AND PASSENGER STATISTICS. 


Monthly 
afonthly Monthly Monthly Average June 
Average Average Average Jan./June, 1950 
1947 1948 * 1949 1950 
Nos. Nos. Nos. Nos. Nos. 
Passengers: Local 
Upward 5 ietele 39,281 52,803 138,826 267,966 272,855 
Downward . 32,139 50,257 131,291 275,262 234,570 
Military Tkts. — — os 8,442 6,594 
Passengers: Foreign 
Upward .... 84,841 107,097 63,348 — — 
Downward . 73,545 96,811 62,492 — — 
Goods: Local Kgs. Kgs Kgs. Kgs. gs. 
Upward .... 86,840 71,807 1,692,651 12,428,800 8,633,610 
Downward . 281,832 148,850 687,928 7,793,650 12,465,450 
Goods: Foreign 
Upward .... 10,295,666 4,648,692 826,862 _ _ 
Downward . 351,000 2,591,672 399,157 -: —_— 
Revenue: Passengers 
H.K.$. HK$ H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ 
iOCAI iss sic 65,982.58 89,392.19 239,622.12 625,828.27;  607,825.64* 
Foreign .... 328,458.98 407,840.84 259,641.58 _— _ 
Revenue: Goods: 
Localine. wars 3,592.30 1,907.86 25,031.73 135,430.93 155,997.55 
Foreign .... 64,250.97 25,270.16 6,361.74 _— _— 
Miscellaneous 
Receipts ... 61,593.21 53,314.14 63,896.13 72,104.46 77,820.84 


Note:—Through traffic was suspended on 15th October, 1949. 
*Includes $7,014.60 (Military Tickets). 
Includes $8,532.67 (Military Tickets). 


Hongkong Civil Aviation Report for August, 1950 


ooh tL aA aircraft arriv- took out 3329. The total of 5744 was 
ed an eparted on international ; 

flights and the total of 462 was an in- cs Bae aah SEATS Se aay = Maaiaatules 
crease over the previous month. These ail and 244 tons of freight were car- 


aircraft brought in 2415 passengers and ried. Details of international traffic:— 


HONGKONG .AIRPORT 
TOTAL AIR TRAFFIC FOR 'THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1950 
DEPARTURES ARRIVALS 


No. of Passen- Mail Freight No. of Passen- Mail Freight 
A/C gers (Kgs.) (Kgs.) A/C gers (Kgs.) (Kgs.) 


BiOACH eon 2s 470 8365 21146 27 . 468 7546 24067 
IGS oon uoe 26 218 870 30559 26 194 251 1968 
IAW, S npn.oed 36 616 13 13629 36 368 2 18907 
CiRIAT eles 33 326 1047 17949 34 375 382 13412 
IMO ooap ees 15 499 2661 7415 15 108 352 8254 
COANE mere: teterers 33 187 41 30915 33 125 942 5156 
PLOLAIS So iclezere 21 245 119 18408 22 126 361 6125 
AG AS~ Sentient’ 1 —_ _ 2690 1 _— — _ 
SAGES By icine 4 107 _ 134 4 62 86 6151 
TENSE Goto one 13 364 1465 6892 14 512 419 3825 
SIAC ons cris 6 71 — 920 5 37 30 184 
MATCO ) 75.3: 5 _ _ 13 5 _— — 5 
CHE AC Ee acants 5 162 233 744 5 23 97 883 
er OCA Uivea mori t is — _ — _— _ —_ — — 
QURAN voricists 4 34 200 3512 5 17 113 474 
LY I(eS owas 1 30 _ _ _ _ — —_ 

Totals. ... 230 3329 15114 154926 232 2415 10581 89411 


There were 1507 local movements of civil aircraft, mainly for training 
and test purposes. 


KOWLOON CANTON RAILWAY 
MONTHLY REPORT—AUGUST 1950 


Goods tonnage carried was the high- 
est in any monthly period since the 
War. Figures were 35,193.51 tons — 
Revenue $231,410.00. The traffic’ has 
consisted almost entirely of commercial 
cargo for which full rates have been 
charged. The result has been a con- 
siderable increase in goods receipts 
which has more than outweighed the 
drop in passenger revenue. The prin- 
cipal goods forwarded were iron bars, 
galvanised iron wire, galvanised iron 
sheets, galvanised iron wire shorts, steel 
plates, iron hoops, machinery parts, 
rubber crude, rubber tyres, foreign 
medicine, auto parts, chemicals, sugar, 
quebraco extract, asphalt, rusty iron 
wire, jute and cocoanut oil. Inward 
goods were principally wood oil, beans, 
tea oil, hemp, bran and some pigs and 
poultry. 


Train punctuality has been very 
good during the month. There has been 
a most marked improvement since the 
introduction of the new timetable on 
June ist. This is due to the alterations 
then made to train timings in order to 
fit in with the improved conditions of 
travel which gradually came into being 
on the Chinese Section after the cessa- 


-tion of air raids which enabled them 


to resume daylight services in April. 
There has also been active cooperation 
on the part of both mechanical and 
traffic staff in a co-ordinated effort to 
eliminate unnecessary delays. 


Revenue Earned (July i6th to Aug. 
15th) :— 


Pas- Mise. Total B.S. 
sengers Goods Receipts Revenue 
Local $509,273  $231.410 $97,953 $838,636 


The north and south points and 
crossings of Shatin Station were re- 
newed with 95-lb sections preparatory 
to the installation of double-wire 
signals, 


The first consignment of “Mai Yang” 
sleepers, comprising 3,292 sleepers, 
1,662 crossing timber, 22 bridge timbers, 
arrived from Bangkok in the beginning 
of this month. These sleepers were 
purchased from the Forest Industry 
Organization, Bangkok, as a result of 
negotiations carried out by the Forestry 
— Hongkong, with the Thailand 

ovt. 


A tar-macadam road, 428 feet long 
was constructed along the praya wall 
in front of the goods shed at Kowloon 
‘Station to facilitate the loading and 
unloading of cargoes onto and from 
motor lorries. Hitherto, goods traffic at 
this point was between railway wagons 


and junks. 


Another tar-mac road, 2,130 feet long, 
from Salisbury Road to and around the 
Government Rice Godown at Black- 
head Point, is under construction, and 
will be completed by the middle of next 
month weather permitting. 
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Hongkong Aviation Report for August 1950 


ARRIVALS - DEPARTURES 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight 
gers (Kgs.)  (Kgs.) gers (Kgs.) (Kgs.) HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION 
REPORT 
United Kingdom ..... 38 4136 9009 100 4472 4708 ; 
Biuropedeene ice). 50 140 6652 121 78 602 Commercial Companies:—Hongkong 
Middle East ......... 25 478 1646 72 271 889 Airways Ltd:—A Skymaster of North- 
Calcutta ......... ree 345 242 127 137 6147 west Airlines under charter to Hong- 
Rangoon ........... 126 207 210 59 93 4209 kong Airways arrived from Taipeh on 
Singapore .......... 181 1655 8453 215 1531 13702 the 16th. A weekly service has since 
Banskole® eves, coin 383 421 12453 402 266 21869 been operated with onward connections 
French Indochina .... 662 482 6528 436 1516 8224 to Tokyo and the U.S.A. 
Mango. t5c2 ees is cas —_ _ 5 — _— —_ 
Philippines ......... 263 415 4483 532)" 878 11484 Works and Buildings:—Work on the 
Japan oe Bok ee 309 7172 16340 326 2383 10815 resurfacing of the second runway ad- 
UiSrA > See ee 9 —= 44682 191 1970 5928 vanced sufficiently to enable the run- 
Australia ........... 13 106 474 24 186 342 way to be opened for normal traffic on 
China sth ee ee 281 1327 7431 404 911 64666 the 21st. The repairs to the taxi track. 
Honolulus eee 17 iad 118 158 84 1276 were completed. 
Canadawe cs th hs 8 97 685 162 333 70 
Totalsweeee woe 2415 10581 89411 3329 15114 154926 
No. of Aircraft arriving: 232 No. of Aircraft departing: 230 
Hongkong Aviation Returns 
for first eight months of 1950 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 595 — 9,592 9,382 13,726%4 13,6494 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 ~° 272.656 
1950: 
January a0. Sot. SS 253 250 3,151 4,012 11,196 11,746 43,350 59,200 
February ............ 197 203 2,604 2,934 9,761 10,666 35,942 59,869 
March eps. ath. Mai. 256 250 3,290 3,819 11,310 13,273 43,941 63,164 
Dries) eee oe rae 238 239 2,669 3,952 10,200 13,303 30,860 80,834 
Maly Wat tcc aos ete 220 225 2.770 4,298 11,113 13,746 48,859 93,438 
ine SPO. one 201 202 2.290 3,236 9871 13,093 42,925 106,287 
uly eee: Ay ee 220 218 2,485 3,122 11,839 12,573 60,996 138,497 
UCUSER eee cen 232 230 2,415 3,329 10,581 15,114 89,411 154,926 
Totals hws kee oe 1,817 1,817 21,674 28,702 85,871. 103,514 396,284 756,215 


Total aircraft for Jan./Aug. 1950 in and out: 3,634; total passengers: 50,376; total mail: 189,385 kgs., total 
freight: 1,152.4 metric tons. 


Hongkong Shipping Returns 
For January-August, 1950. 


Ocean Steamers River Steamers Ocean Passengers River Passengers 
Tonnage Tonnage 
In Out In. Out In Out In Out 

Monthly averages 1948 .. .. .. .. 659,582 651,394 122,834 123,338 23,583 19,547 $7,529 29,769 

- * 1949 .. .. .. +... 824,289 828,696 163,345 168,147 21,952 21,564 48,496 52,620 
1950 

January Pe en GEOG 1 DOO O0;240" melo, 400 malo, Ose 8,247 10,484 50,567 47,996 

Mebriar yan sees Greer. mel S)l20 ne 104,561 5 105,137 99195,888 6,291 8,570 38,690 44,919 

Marchieecmee aati. Psin 6s Ge Ge ml TO,S4iy 0 7 TG,08G) 200,052) ) 266,004 74,089 16,408 66,125 50,015 

April) 220 by ae ue 4. ae w. 6) © ©9794,740' 822,546) 204,580" 206,368 4,408 8,130 78,176 61,298 

May Pe ue eee eer. Tae G04,S12 me 0bo;b02) 202,507" 8 eet, 0LT 4,247 7,403 57,168 60,491 

Ti CH nn enn Fee 06,002)  .oss9418 197.655 196,611 4,778 7,57 52,673 53,501 

July ee em ey enn S9;200) me 609:9408 1 210;Siiim 210,087 3,631 7,272 63,514 76,022 

ASTstan een anne, Seem ooz20 me 104,030)0me 208,086" 9 2095967 2,354 6,321 90,460 100,787 

Jan./AUg,  ..  «.. «) as vs «» «ws 6,285,395) 6,315,854 1,724,619 1,719,970 108/045 72,158 497,373 495,023 


Total ocean steamer tonnage for Jan./Aug. 1950: 12,601,249 -tons: total river tonnage: 3,444,589 tons; grand ~ 


total: 16,045,838 ions. 
Total sceak passengers: 180,203; total river passengers: 992,396; grand total: 1,172,599. 
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HONGKONG EXPORT 


Government has, with effect from 
August 8, imposed prohibitions on the 
export of ten groups of articles con- 
sidered of strategic importance. The 
prohibitions were issued by the Gover- 
nor in Council under the Importation 
& Exportation Ordinance, 1931. 


The export of any article as listed 
below is prohibited except if an export 
licence is issued, upon application, by 
the Director of the Import & Export 
Dept. In actual charge of screening 
export applications is the Trade Con- 
trol Office under an assistant director 
of the I & E Dept. 


Irrespective of the country of des- 
tination export licences have to be 
applied for; they will be usually freely 
given excevt in the case of China. 
Exports to Macao are limited to bona 
fide applications where the actual con- 
sumer is the Portuguese colony only. 


Following are the 10 groups of ex- 
port-prohibited articles:— 


(1) 


Vertical boring mills, 
table diameter. 

Broaching Machines — All sizes and 
types. 

Shaving Machines, not including gear 
machinery. 

Siral bevel gear generators and gear 
cutting machines (not including planer 
type); and gear hobbers providing for 
outsidé diameter of work 24” or over. 

Crankshaft and camshaft grinders. 
All sizes and types. 

Fully automatic internal cylindrical 
grinding machines: (A) automatic siz- 
ing; or (B) centreless. 

Automatic sizing centreless external 
cylindrical grinding machines. 

Automatic oscillating lap radial grin- 
ders for making ball bearing races. 

Lathes, Turret, 3” and over bar 
capacity 24’ and over chuck capacity. 

Surfacing and boring lathes, 10” 
centre height and over. 

Crankshaft and camshaft lathes. All 
sizes and types. 

Machines for automatically balancing 
and correcting metal paris dynamical- 
ly. 

Relieving lathes: machines specially 
designed for the “backing off” of 
rotary cutters to provide clearance be- 
hind the cutting edge. 

Presses, Mechanical, with an effec- 
tive operating pressure of over 1,000 
tons. 

Presses, Hydraulic with an effective 
operating pressure of over 1,000 tons. 

Forging hammers having a falling 
weight exceeding 3.5 tons. 

Forging machines capable of operat- 
ing on her stock of a diameter exceed- 
ing 3.5” or of equivalent cross-section. 

Marine and aircraft propeller blade 
profiling machines (planing, shaping, 
milling or grinding). 

Spar millers. 

Continuous strip mills and controls. 

Plate mills and controls (except 
mills for fine plate). 

Seamless tube mill and controls. 


METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


72” or over 
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Reversible type electric motors over 
1,000 h.p. and automatic controls for 
starting, stopping and reversing. 

Equipment or plants for continuous 
casting of metals into partially-proces- 
sed mill product forms. 

Military type jigs, fixtures and plate 
metal .working accessories (except 
machines). 


Deep hole drills and deep hole drill- 
ing machines. 


Automatic muitiple drilling ma- 
chines, consisting of a cluster of twelve 


spindles or more driven from one 
power unit. 


Automatic or semi-automatic cam- 
operated thread-cutting machines, sin- 
gle or multiple spindle. 

All machines and equipment special- 


ly designed for manufacturing arma- 
ments including: 


(a) Shell lathes. 

(b) Cartridge case trimming and 
head finishing lathes. 

(c) Speciai spinning lathes for 
bombs. 

(d) Hydraulic presses for shell 
banding (tyre setters). 

(e) Special forging machines for 
bomb nose and tail. 

(f) Shell tappers. 

(g) Armour plate drilling machines 


(not including radial). 

(i) Special artillery centrifugal cast- 

ing machines. 

(j) Special boring machines for air- 

craft bomb nose and tail. 

(k) Gun-jump screw lathes. 

(1) Rifle working machines. 

Tyres, pneumatic, and inner tubes 
of a kind specially constructed to be 
bullet proof or to run when deflated. 

Asbestos (strategic grades). Amosite, 
standard commercial grade (Bi, B3 & 
3/MD. 2.) 

Mica (strategic grades). Block (g90d 
stained or better), film and muscovite 
splittings and phlogopite splittings 
and phlogopite splittings which conform 
to the American Society of Testing 
Materials standards or to India-Cal- 
cutta standards. 


All foil (paper thickness) rolling 
equipment. 
High speed compressors for wind 


tunnels (8,000 revolutions ver minute 
and over; Mach. number 0.7 and over). 

Turbo blowers having compression 
ratio of 2 or better. 

Artificial graphite. 

Quariz crystals and plates. 

Valves and cocks with corrosive-re- 
sistance lining. 

Electrically controlled automatic val- 
ves. 

Searchlight control units. 


(2) STEEL MILL PRODUCTS. 

Landing mats for aircrait. 

Gilding metal, clad steel for bullet 
envolopes. 

Gun forgings, rough and gun for- 
gings, alloy rough. 

Ferro columbium, 

Ferro Zirconium. 


(3) CHEMICALS 
Calcium permanganate. 
Potassium permanganate. 
Di-nitro-toluene solids and oils. 


tabilisers for explosives. 

(a) ethyl and methyl centralites. 

(b) diphenylamine. 

(c) N.N.—diphenylurea (unsym- 
metrical diphenylurea). 

(d) Methyl—n, N.—diphenylurea 
(methyl unsymmetrical 
diphenylurea). 

(e) Ethyl—N, N.—diphenylurea 
(ethyl unsymmetrical dipheny- 
lurea). 

(f) Ethyl phenyl urethane. 

(g) diphenyl urethane. 

(h) diortho tolyl urethane. 


Pentaerythritol and pentaerythritol- 
tetra-nitrates. 
Hexamethylene-tetramine. 
Hydrazine Hydrate. 
Mercury fulminate, lead azide, lead 
styphnate and lead thiocyanate. 
Nitro-guanidine. 
Hydrogen-peroxide 
cent. strength). 
Glycols and their compounds. 
Silicon Organic Compounds. 
Aluminium chloride, anhydrous. 
Barium nitrate. barium chromate. 
Sodium metallic. 
Teflon (Fluoron). 
Magnesium silicate (steatite). 
Potassium tetroxide. 


(Over 50 per 


(4) CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT. 


Podbielniak extractors. 

Compressors delivering liquids or 
gases at 300 lbs. per square inch or 
over. 

Bauges for measuring pressures in 
excess of 100 atmospheres (gauge 
pressures of 1,470 pounds per square 


inch! or 103 kilograms per square 
centimetre). 

Ammonia oxidation. 

(a) Complete installations. 

(b) Catalizers suitable for am- 
monia oxidation. 

Hydro-enation. 

(a) Complete installations. 

(b) Catalizers suitable for hydro- 


genation,. 

Eauipment for’ chemical reactions at 
pressures over 200 psi. 

(a) Complete installations. 

(b) Autoclaves and digesters speci- 

ally designed therefore. 

Nitrators. 

Methanol Oxidation. 

(a) Complete installations. 

(b) Catalizers suitable for 

thanol oxidation. 

Gas liquefying equipment and equip- 
ment for handling liquefied gas, 
Gesigned for operation at pressures of 
300 psi or over. 

Vacuum-insulated storage or trans- 
portation. containers for liquids or 
liquefied gases 25 litres capacity or 
more. 

Hydrogen producing equipment 
(water gas, electrolytic, gas cracking, 
gas extraction processes). 

Complete installations for  anti- 
biotics production and specialized com- 
ponents thereof. 


me- 
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(5) NON-FERROUS METALS. 


Copper rotating bands for shell and 
other copper munitions components. 

Brass rolled ‘cartridge strip with 68 
to 72% of copper. 

Brass and bronze fabrications for 
munitions, anvils, fabrications for 
bullet cup (gliding metal clad steel), 
cartridge belt link, primer cap, shell 
rotary band. 

Cobalt ore, residue and metal and 
cobalt bearing scrap (concentrate, 
arsenical crystals). 

Columbium (niobium) metal, alloys, 
ore, concentrates and scrap. 

Zirconium metal, alloys and com- 
pounds. 

Bismuth metal. 

Strontium ores, concentrates, 
and compounds. 

Titanium metal. 


metal 


(6) TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Marine diesel engines of 1,500 h.p. 
and over, (except those with rotary 
speed of less than 200 r.p.m. 

All types of Diesel engines of 
following characteristics: | 

(i) 200 to 300 hp. with rotary 
speed of 1,000 r.h.p. or over. 
(Accepted by Consultative 
Group, 23 November, 1949). 

300 to 800 hp. with rotary 
speed of 600 r.p.m. or over. 
over 800 hp. with rotary 
speed of 400 r.p.m. or over. 
Well cars over 10 tons. 

Tank cars (rail) over 10 tons. 


(ii) 


(ii) 


(7) PETROLEUM. 


Aviation motor fuels, 86 octane and 
above. 

Lubricating 
viscosity index. 

Lubricating oils, 
viscosity index. 

Lubricating greases, except graphite: 

(a) containing synthetic oil ; 

(bo) containing lithium soap ; 

- (c) for very high or very low 
performance (temperature 
and/or pressure). 

Reference fuels, 

Hydraulic: oils containing synthetics. 

Heavy duty detergent motor oils. 

Extreme pressure gear oils lubri- 
cants. 

Special fuels and lubes for use at 
low temperature. 

Additives for motor oil. 

Tetra-ethyl lead fluid. 


oils, aviation, high 


aviation, medium 


Tetra-ethyl lead. ) 

Alkylates. ) 

Cumens and substitutes. ) (High octane 

Hydrocodiners. ) blending 

Hydropolymers. ) agents for 

Isohexanes ) aircraft 

Isopentanes. ) fuels). 

Isopropylether, 

Neohexanes ) (High octane blending 
) agents for aircraft 

Triptane. ) fuels) 

Crude petroleum. 

Motor fuel 

Diesel Oil (all nautical). 

Kerosene. 


Dubricating oils and greases. 
Fuel oil. 


% 
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(8) PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT. 

Oil well drilling and exploration 
equipment. , 

Solvent treatment equipment for 


lube oil production. 

Hot oil pumps for alkylation, ther- 
‘mal and catalytie cracking, isomeriza- 
tion and hydroforming equipment. 

Casing and oil pipe; seamless and 
welded. 


(9) ELECTRONICS. 

Radio valve manufacturing machi- 
nery. " 

Electronic computors, except busi- 
ness type calculating machines. 

Electronic microspes. 

Infra-red absorption meters. 

Apparatus of a kind used to mea- 
sure electric impedance at frequencies 
exceeding sixty megacycles per second 
and specialized parts thereof. 

Radio field strength meters of a 
kind used at frequencies exceeding 
sixty megacycles per second; and 
specialized parts of such meters. 


Radio spectrum analysers. being 
apparatus capable of indicating the 
single-frequency components of multi- 
frequency oscillations having frequen- 
cies exceeding one hundred kilocycles 
per second ; and specialized parts of 
such analvsers. 

Radio-frequency signal generators, 
being screened electric oscillators asso- 
ciated with attenuotors of a kind used 
to provide signals having frequencies 
exceeding three hundred megacycles 
per second and magnitude Jess than 
one microwatt or ten millivolts peak 
value; and specialized parts of such 
generators. 

Balances. electronic, canable of de- 
tectine differerres in weight smaller 
than ten microgrammes; and speci- 
alized parts of such balances. 

Resistors temperature-sensitive, of 3 
kind used in bolometers or in the 
measurement of electric power below 
ten milliwatts, but not including elec- 
tric lamps. 

Apparatus for detectins or locating 
objects under water (excluding speci- 
fic civil items: eg. apparatus for 
Getecting shoals of fish). 


Location apparatus of a kind used 
for detecting objects or for deter- 
mining the relative direction position 
or motion of objects by means of the 
constant velocity or rectilinear-propa- 
gation characteristics of  electro- 
magnetic waves having frequencies be- 
tween 108 cycles per second (3 meters 
—100 megacycles) and 4 x 1014 (0.75 
microns); and specialized parts’ and 
accessories of such apparatus; ' and 
specialized equipment for testing or 
calibrating such apparatus. 

Radar and radio navigation equip- 
ment (other than directionfinders) 
operating at frequencies below one 
hundred megacycles per second. 

Pulse modulators capable of pro- 
viding electric impulses of peak power 
exceeding ten kilowatts: and pulse- 
transformers and pulse-forming equip- 
ment being specialized parts of such 
modulators, 


September 14 


Electromagnetic waveguides, reson- 
ant circuits radiators of a kind used 
at frequencies exceeding six hundred 
megacycles per second; and articles or 
equipment incorporating, or designed to 
be connected to or to be incorporated 
in any such item. 


Communication equipment of a kind 
using infra-red radiation or ultrasonic 
waves; and jspecialized parts thereof 

Apparatus of a kind used to jam or 
otherwise interfere with radio recep- 
tion, and specialized parts of such 
apparatus. 


Communication equipment of a kind 
exclusively designed for use in air- 


craft; and specialized parts of such 
equipment. 
Radio receivers panoramic, being 


receivers which search automatically a 
part of the radio-frequency spectrum 
and indicate visibly the signals 
received, and specialized parts of such 
receivers. 

Telecontrol-equipment suitable for 
controlling pilotless aircraft and guided 
weapons. 

Cathode-ray oscilloscopes with time 
basis shorter than two microseconds : 
and specialized parts of such appara~- 
tus. 

Photomultiplier tubes 
alized parts thereof. 

Valves, thermionic of a kind used 
with a potential difference exceeding 
nine thousand volts between electrodes. 
or of a kind used at frequencies ex- 
ceeding two ‘hundred and fifty mega- 
cycles per second, or of a kind that can 
be passed through a circular hole one- 
half inch in diameter; and specialized 
parts of such valves. 

Crystal rectifiers of a kind used at 
frequencies exceeding three thousand 
megacycles per second, and specialized 
parts of such retifiers. 

Cables of very low attenuation and 
high uniformity as used for frequen- 
cies of the order of magnitude of 3000 
me/s and above. 

Design data, manufacturing techni- 
que and specialized tools for making 
any controlled items. 

Amplifiers, high gain, stable linear 
pulse designed to operate within the 
range of 50 cycles per second to 10 
megacycles per second and of input 
resistance not less than 10 megohms. 


and _ speci- 


Electrometers, except student type. 
(10) MARINE EQUIPMENT. 

Warships and hulls or parts of hulls 
for such ships. 

Multicore cables suitable for har- 
bour _ defence purposes and mine- 
sweeping. 

Gyyro-compasses, gyro repeaters. 


Magnetic and accoustic minesweep- 
ing equipment. 

Submarine batteries. 

Carbamite. 

Polyethelene. 

Styrene. . 

Seisometer and gravimeters. 

Meteorological sounding balloons, 


1100 gr. or larger. 
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HONGKONG EXPORT REGULATIONS 


The export of certain commodities is prohibited generally, except under licence from the Director of Com- 
merce and Industry. The principal “prohibited exports” at present are articles coming under the Export Prohibi- 
tion Order 1950; gold, arms, ammunition and explosives, rice, flour, sugar, butter, cheese, canned meats, all kinds, 
bacon, ham, peanut oil, firewood, charcoal, bottles (all kinds, empty or filled, whole or broken), tinplates (primes 
and unassorted, manufactured in the United Kingdom), galvanized steel tubes and fittings (screwed and socketed, 
all sizes), boiler tubes, mild steel plates to Lloyd’s specifications, gunny bags, raw cotton, cotton yarn manufactur- 
ed in the United Kingdom, Philatelic stamps to countries other than countries within the sterling area. 


Outside of this general prohibition, there are certain other restrictions on exports, which are set forth in 
tabular form below. “Restricted exports” at present are:—Cocoanut oil, Copper, Diamonds, Lead, Pepper, Petroleum 


products, Rubber, Silver, Tin, and Wood Oil. 
to Exchange Control Requirements. 


Destination 


All Commonwealth territories 
(except Canada and Newfound- 
land) Burma, Iraq, Iceland 
(Sterling Area). . 


China (including Formosa), 
Macao, 


Korea 


U.S.A. and possessions, 


~hilippines. 


French Indochina. 


Thailand. 


Japan. 


Ali other cases, but see (a) below. 


Notes:— 


Country of Origin 


American 
Republic of Philippines. 


Any Country. 


Any Country. 


China, Macao, 


Korea, Hongkong. 


Any Country 


Any Country 


~Any Country 


Forms Required 


Form 2B (yellow) in 
duplicate. 


Nil, except for “restric- 
ted” exports, when Form 
2A (green) in triplicate 
is required. 


Form 2B (yellow) in 
duplicate, except for 
“restricted” exports, 
when Form 2A (green) 
in triplicate is required. 


Form 2B (yellow) in 
duplicate, except for 
“restricted” exports, 
when Form 2A (green) 
in triplicate is required. 


Form 2A (green) in 
triplicate. 


Form 2A (green) in 
triplicate. 


Form 2B (yellow) in 
quadruplicate. 


Form 2A (green) in 


triplicate. 


The grant of an Export Licence for any of these items is subject 


Exchange Control Requirements. 
—S 


NIL. 


NIL, except for “restricted” 
exports. 


NIL, except for “restricted” 
exports. 


NIL, except for “restricted” 
exports. 


FULL PROCEEDS in all cases 
either (a) from a French Sterling 
account or (b) in H.K. dollars 
from the account in Hongkong of 
a Bank in Indochina. 


FULL PROCEEDS in all. cases 
either (a) from a Thai Sterling 
account or (b) in H.K. dollars 
from the account in Hongkong of 
a Bank in Thailand. 


Sale through H.K./Japan Open 
Account, Application to be made 
to the Japan Trade _ Section, 
Mercantile Bank Building (1st fi.). 


FULL PROCEEDS in all cases 
in accordance with Bank of 
England procedure. 


(a) Except as stated above, there are no restrictions on the export of goods from Hongkong to any of the countries compris- 


“Sterling Area”. 


(b) In every case where an Export Licence is not required, a completed Export Declaration (Form 2) must be returned to the 
Department of Commerce and Industry, Fire Brigade Building, within 48 hours of shipment. 


(c) Export Licences are valid for 


days only unless otherwise stated. 


(ad) Export Licences and/or Export Declarations must bear a dollar stamp. 
fe) The grant of an Export Licence must not be taken as evidence that import will be permitted by the country of destination. 
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HONGKONG IMPORT LICENCE REGULATIONS 


Under the provisions of amendments to General Licence No. 1 published 
in the Government Gazette on August 27th, 1948 and subsequent amendments 
the position as regards imports into the Colony is now as follows:— 


Q) 
Butter, cheese, margarine,) 
flour, rice and rice products,) 
sugar, meat of all kinds, tin,) 
tinplate, coal coke, cotton yarn,) 


diamonds, gold, gunny bags,) May be 
cotton linings and poplin, linen) Imported 
piece goods, lead, cutlery,) from 
whisky, beer, manufactured) 


tobacco, glass plate and sheet,) 
iron and steel, zinc and articles) 
manufactured of zinc, rubber) 


All goods, originating in the countries stated below, EXCEPT— 


(All territories within the British 
(Empire, including Mandated 


(Territories (Except Canada and 
(Newfoundland), Iraq, Iceland, 
(Thailand, Burma, French Indo- 
(china, Republic of Indonesia, the 
(United States of America and 
(the Republic of the Philippines. 
( 


and silver ( 
(2) All goods, originating in the countries stated below, EXCEPT — 
Coal, coke, cotton yarn, sugar,) May. be ( 
diamonds, rubber, silver ) Imported (China‘and Macao. 
) from 


Import Licences are required in all 
cases except as outlined in the pro- 
visions above. In addition, imports 
from countries outside the territories 
listed above (especially the countries 
in Europe outside the sterling area) 
generally also require an Exchange 
Permit or authorization by the Ex- 
change Control. These are issued by 
the Assistant Financial Secretary (Ex- 
change Control). The Trade Control 
Office of the Department of Commerce 
& Industry is situated in the same pre- 
mises. Even when the importer has 
his own exchange or funds available in 
the country of origin, Exchange Con- 
trol scrutiny is necessary before an im- 
port Licence can be issued. 


Restricted Imports 


There are certain restricted imports 
which require the previous authoriza- 
tion of the Supplies Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry 
before Import Licences can be granted 
in addition to any exchange require- 
ments, as above, which may be neces- 
sary. These include: 

Foodproducts generally, including 
those listed in (1) above; but with the 
exception of milk and milk products, 
biscuits and canned fish (provided they 
are not being imported from the United 
Kingdom). 

Building and constructional materials 
(such as structural steel, mild steel 
bars, wire and wire nails, cement, etc.) 

Coal and coke. 

Cotton yarn. 

Tin and tinplate. 
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Imports from Japan 

These are handled wholly by the 
Japan Trade Section of the Department 
of Commerce & Industry, which also: 
issues the necessary Import Licences. 


Prohibited Imports 

Gold bars and gold coins. 

Tin from anywhere. . 

Swiss watches from the United King- 
dom (and the importation of British 
watches from the UK is allowed only 
in token quantities and when satisfac- 
tory evidence is produced that they are 
of 100% British manufacture). 


Jewellery 


Approval of Exchange Control is 
necessary before Import Licences can 
be issued, except in the case of small 
quantities of bona fide personal jewel- 
lery, for which the Department of 
Commerce and Industry issues the Im-- 
port Licence direct on application. 


Rubber 


Rubber, of whatever origin, can only’ 
be imported under special licence. Im- 
port from French Indochina and Thai- 
jiand is only allowed on production of a 
Certificate of Origin and a British Con— 
sular Certificate. 


In every case where rubber imported 
into the Colony is re-exported to a 
territory outside the Sterling area, a. 
deposit of 100% of the exchange value. 
will be demanded. 


Plants 


No person shall import into the 
Colony any plant originating within the 
American Tropics without a licence 
from the Director of Commerce and. 
Industry. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKET 


Review for the week Sept. 4—9:— 


GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $3034%2—290%, equiv. to 
.99 fine tael and oz prices of $317.95— 
304.07 and $264.23—252.69 resp.; cross- 
rates US$ 41% high, 3934 low. Macao 
and Canton .99 fine tael prices $309144— 
30044 and $306—297 resp. 


Highest & lowest gold and US$ prices: 
(Gold in .945 fine tael) 


Gold TT New York 

Sept high low high low 

sacra $301% 296% 63712 636 
Ly xceap a 302% 299 64042 636% 
Goer stare 303% 29934 64114 639% 
hs ee eorse 301 299142 640% 638% 
Brera 299% 29334 -639% 637% 
Ou se 29434 290% 638%, 637% 


During last week gold prices ruled 
weak and the trend is downward. All 
reports and rumors indicating increas- 
ing tension did not find credence while 
at the same time the technical position 
discouraged any buying, for hoarding or 
as a spec. The unexpected news that 
China was willing to compromise on 
the Taiwan question, while showing 
more reason than was hoped for and 
also revealing anxiety in . Peking to 
avoid a clash with the US, had the 
effect of lowering prices as nervous 
speculators unloaded. Market observers 
ere confident that prices will remain 
depressed and that speculation will rest 
a while before gathering force to wage 
another campaign. Imports are in ex- 
cess of requirements and stocks still 
keep on rising; exports cannot be 
effected to any appreciable extent as 
local prices would have to drop below 
foreign especially S.E. Asian market 
rates. Macao Govt issues freely licences 
tor gold imports and there are dozens 
cf brokers, here and abroad, who are 
anxious to profit from prevailing free 
gold market price differences. It was 
the prompt action by Macao Govt and 
bullion brokers abroad who, as it were, 
broke the high price racket engineered 
by local forward (i.e. fictitious) gold 
market. 


Latest cif prices are quoted US$40% 
for Macao and 38%4 Saigon; and further 
reductions are anticipated. Macao is- 
sued another 2 licences for 50,000 ozs 
each but it is doubtful whether imports 
will drop until they come, once again, 
that within a short time local prices 
will drop until they come, once again, 
hnelow overseas crossrates. Macao is 
overstocked, suffering from _ bullion 
congestion; Hongkong takes up small 
lots only and re-exports from Hong- 
kong are moving too slowly, therefore 
direct re-exports from Macao to other 
Asian ports have commenced. Last 
week a fiying boat took out of Macao 
about % ton of bullion with destination 
Rangoon. 


Forward interest in the local market 
amounted to 58 cts. or 10% p.a. yield; 
as always, interest is in favor of sellers. 
As tight money rules here and com- 
mercial interest runs as high as 15% 
p.a. (against authorised banks charg- 
ing 5-6% p.a. for overdrafts) while 
inter-bank (native style) interest 
amounts now to 8% p.a., the current 
gold hedging interest is considered low 
and unattractive. Speculators have 
therefore shifted some of their funds 
into the commodity markets where re- 
cent price booms, especially in so-called 
strategic items, have caught the fancy 
of everybody. 


Forward contracts, practically all 
fictitious, totaled 324,000 taels or a 
daily average of 54,000 taels. Positions 
left open per average day: 173,000 taels. 
(Importers and interest hedgers, the 
latter also called ‘marginal holders.’ 
were oversold; majority of Shanghai 
clique and Canton and local groups 
were overbought, still hoping, to make 
a profit, from an early outbreak of 
world war III). Cash bars: sold 59,500 
taels (officially listed 44,240) of which 
55,000 changed hands among interest 
hedging forward operators, 4500, .ac- 
quired by exporters (shipped to Bang- 
kok 3000, Singapore 1500), and nothing 
purchased by goldsmiths who obtained 
trom public more than adequate stocks. 
Imports (all from Macao) 22,000 taels. 
There were again, as usual these weeks, 
several seizures by local Revenue 
officers. 


US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes $63634—631, for DD 63934,—634; 
tor TT 641144—636, equalling crosses of 
US$2.494—2.515. Sales: US$1,150,000 
(in TT sector 580,000). Undertone is 
on the easy side. Mid-autumn festival 
will swell offers to sell and at the same 
time gold importers’ demand -has teér- 
minated so that rates must turn down- 
ward, probably to below 620. Merchant 
demand is again less conspicuous than 
during August. 


Silver:—Market is in the doldrums 
since a long time, prices remain prac- 
tically unchanged and business was 
only 73,500 taels (mostly coins). Im- 
ports have ceased. There is interest 
among a few exporters who sell in 
London. 


Free Exchange Market Business:—In 
the rupee market there is, but for 
Indian exchange, little activity. Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon and Burma rupees are in- 
frequently traded. Sellers of Indian 
exchange are mostly bullion merchants 
(who after shipment to India, via ports, 
has been made to sell part of their pro- 
ceeds here, often converting them into 
TT New York); buyers are usually 
general merchants and Indian silk piece 
goods dealers. Transactions are done 
by agreeing first on the rate, being 
usually 5 to 10% below the official rate, 
and after payment has been effected 
in India local settlement is made im- 
mediately. No ‘trouble’ has been re- 
ported in these India-Hongkong ex- 
change transactions. 


Japanese exchange: in commercial 
transactions the free market rate is 
about 2% higher than the official rate 
on Tokyo (which is HK$5.76—5.67 per 
US$1 in Hongkong-Tokyo trading ac- 
count, for banks’ selling and buying 
rate respectively) but business is very 
small; most imports and exports are 
put through officially that is by alloca- 
tion of exchange by Hongkong Govt 
tor importers and by compulsory sale 
of proceeds in Tokyo to HK Govt by: 
exporters. The yen bank note market 
here is small, rates are quoted per 
10,000 yen in HK$ with the black mar- 
ket rate in Tokyo (where yen is quoted 
in US$) serving as a guide. The official 
rate in Tokyo is 360 yen per US$1 but 
the black market is considerably higher. 
Before June 25, the Korean war out- 
break, it appeared as if the black 
market would soon expire and that the 
yen would unofficially quote approx.. 
the same as Officially; but during the 
jast 2% months the position of the 
yen vis-a-vis US$ weakened and there 
are now rumors to the effect that SCAP 
was considering, upon the prompting 
of Japanese manufacturers and others 
in Japan who would profit from yen 
devaluation, a .revision of the rate, 
from 360 yen to, say, 500 yen per US$. 
Hongkong was paying attention to such 
rumors and the rate dropped from HK$ 
157 to 150 per 10,000 yen. 


The Indochina piastre, once a favorite 
in the forward speculation at the Gold 
Exchange, has lost almost all its appeal 
and holders have disinvested them- 
selves of this currency. Transactions 
are now solely done by merchants. Last 
week’s rate $13.20 — 13.50 per 100 
piastres. 


Philippine pesos have also acquired 
the reputation of ‘hot potato’ and there 
are always rumors about peso depre- 
ciation and lower black market rates 
in Manila. The whole political set-up 
in Manila is viewed with apprehension 
and concern and therefore the ‘facc’ 
of the peso has suffered greatly. Las 
week’s rates for notes and DD HK$2.12 
—2.13 per peso. According to the parity 
(US$0.50 per peso) the local rate should 
be around HK$3.15. 


Banknote rates have not undergone 
any change during last week as com- 
pared with the previous week; rates 
move fractionally up and down. 


CHINESE FINANCIAL MARKETS 


The Bank of China revised foreign 
exchange rates as from Sept. 6 (last 
revision Aug. 7) as follows (in Chin- 
ese currency, also called People’s Bank 
dollar or yuan):—on New York 31,000, 
London 78,210, Hongkong 4750, Aus- 
tralia 62,810, Canada 27,490, Malaya 
8600, India 5830, Burma 4750, Thailand 
1340, Philippines 10,200, Switzerland 
6410. Crossrates: HK$652 per US$100, 
US$2.52 per sterling. Rates for rouble 
bloc currencies (including the North 
Korean won) have remained unchanged. 


The revision, once again, is lowering 
the value: of foreign exchange in terms 
of the Chinese dollar. The last two 
official rates for US$ were PB$32,200 
and 35,000 resp., and for HK$ were 
PB$4950 and 5690 resp. 
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The steady improvement of the offi- 
cial Chinese rates testifies to the overali 
improvement of economic conditions in 
China; it also has the effect of increas- 
2ng prices of China produce and manu- 
factured goods and lowering prices of 
foreign commodities. The prestige of 
the Chinese dollar has gained not only 
as a result of the stable price conditions 
and low cost of living in China but 
also by the continual appreciations of 
the PB$ in terms of foreign exchange. 
The almost ingrained habit of the Chin- 
ese to distrust their country’s paper 
money and hoard foreign ‘countries’ 
money (especially US$) is being up- 
rooted by the policy of the financial 
authorities in Peking; the People’s 
dollar not only gains in terms of foreign 
currencies but also, and more signifi- 
cantly, in ‘face.’ 


The Bank of China also fixed new 
rates for bank notes as from Sept. 6, 
viz. for US notes PB$29.400 and for 
HK notes 4510 (in Shanghai) and 4660 
(in Canton). 
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Hongkong free market was impressed 
with the new appreciation of the PB$ 
but prices slightly differed. HK$1.97— 
2.02 were vaid for 10,000 Chinese yuan. 
The Canton black market quoted HK 
notes between PB$5100 to 5400 or at a 
premium of about 400 to 700 Chinese 
dollars against the official rate. In 
Shanghai, black market business has 
come virtually to an end and only rare- 
ly are US$ prices quoted. 

Local rates on Canton were fror 
97.2—99.3 ver 100 in Canton (business 
done $1.2 million); on Shanghai, gold 
914%4—92, US$96%—97%, with very 
small sales; on Taiwan, gold 80—82, 
US$91—92, with 400 taels gold and US$ 
7000 transacted. 

The Taiwan Govt revised on Sept. 5 
foreign exchange selling rates as fol- 
lows:—commercial rate of US$ reduced 
from New Taiwan yen 10.35 to 10.30; 
US$ deposits in Japan from NTY9.85 
fo. 9.805) HK$ from..1.68 to! 1-66; ITT 
London from 26.46 to 26.15. Buying 
rates and bank note rates remain un- 
changed. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA. 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


The Directors of the Chartered Bank 
have declared an Interim Dividend for 
the current year of six per cent actual 
subject to Income Tax. Dividend will 
be vayable as from 29th September. 
The Interim Dividend paid on Ist 
October 1949 was 6 per cant less In- 
eeme Tax, 


Hongkong Stock Exchange 


While the volume of business is still 
restricted, buyers are in evidence at in- 
creased prices and the interest shown in 
local utilities has now spread to other 
undertakings. The tone of the market at 
tne close of business was firm. 

Business reported during the week $698,441. 

Business done during the week:— 


Closing Price Sales 


H.K. Govt. 4% Loan ...... $ 98 $1,000 
Hike (Bank: ii)... .cnem 1130 70 
Union Insurance . 615 200 
Asia Navigation .. 6214 2,500 
WRELVOGS ts dees cements storia 70 442 
North Point Wharves .... 4lb 3,000 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


Hongkong-Indonesian Trade 


With the Indonesian Government 
continuing to increase allocations of 
foreign exchange at official rates for 
imports, trade circles in Hongkong are 
entertaining an optimistic outlook to- 
ward the future of trade between Indo- 
uesia and this Colony. The authorities 
at Jakarta were reported to have re- 
cently announced that it is possible for 
official foreign exchange to be granted 
tor a further additional number of im- 
ports. This would probably cover 
cotton piece goods, dry cells, certain 
metal products and knitted goods, the 
import quotas of which have already 
been considerably enlarged lately. 


While it was held possible that Jap- 
anese goods will be imported into Indo- 
nesia via Singapore, which has agreed 
to import a large quantity of Japanese 
products, this was not expected seri- 
ously to affect Hongkong-Indonesian 
trade because the prices of Japanese 
goods are still high and, further, de- 
livery of Japanese shipments cannot be 
made within the immediate future. 


Meanwhile, large shipments of Indo- 


nesian products, particularly raw rup- 
ber and coconut oil, are arriving in 
fiongkong. In view of this fact, it is 
not expected that there will be a large 
balance in favour of Hongkong in the 
present Indonesia-Hongkong trade. 


Storage Space in Hongkong 

As a result of the rapid clearing of 
stocks in the local godowns, the period 
of shortage of godown space has de- 
finitely passed. The storage facilities 
available now greatly exceed the de- 
mand, offering a complete contrast to 
the situation prevailing a few months 
ago. 


Godown charges are on the whoie 
about 50 percent lower than before, but 
in spite of this the demand for space is 
still limited owing to the fact that few 
new shipments are arriving in the Col 
ony. 


Closing Price Sales 


Sh. & Hongkew Wharf .... $5 $300 
GCARELOVIGENtS: messes 9.90 1,000 
Shanghai Docks ........... 7,500 
Hx. (8cSi Hotels. -asnaeces 635 2,000 
FEIG. Bands) ojo. scree sineiee «since 3415 1,475 
ELUIMPAPCVS srs. oisjare visicis oie To 950 
Realtys. 0758. feat eeisewv ee oats 1.90 — 
H.K. Tramways 10.60 3,300 
China Lights (O) .. 10 3,524 
do (N) 6.80 2,933 
HK. Electrics ...... e 2034 3,815 
MelephHones)  Weedria=erceees to 100 
Cements. seers ae 815 2,000 
DBE) bexiged OF 0g cot eee AERO AE ee 1015 3,900 
Dairy Parms Rts; .2....0.- 90 21,172 
WictSOn eS etre cele eciaietetinieists 2214 2,750 
SimCeres. Wiles tecrlel- jes 3 1,000 
China’ Bmporium:, ..... 21.45 815 1,500 
Kwong Sang Hong . 70 16 
Wing (On i-.,..-. 43 _36 
Shanghai Land 70 500 
Ewo Cotton .... 3 3,600 


lands 307,000, 


Ban on Gasoline Exports Tightened in 
Hongkong 


The authorities in Hongkong have 
further tightened the ban on the export 
of gasoline, and at present shipments 
into China and other places have been 
completely halted. 


Smuggling on a small scale, however, 
is said’ to be still continuing. Minor 
quantities are shipped out of the Colony 
clandestinely to Macao and Chinese 
Communist ports, where the smuggled 
goods can be sold: at huge profits. 


According to réliable estimates, the 
sales of the oil companies in Hongkong 
cropped by more than one-quarter in 
July as compared with the immediate 
preceding months, and by nearly one- 
third in August. 


Drop in Volume of China Produce 

A decline was noted in the volume 
of China produce arriving in Hongkong 
from the China mainland last week. 
This decline was due to exceptionally 
large shipments having been brought 
here during the last two months, thus 
heavily augmenting local stocks. Fur- 
ther, the lack of shipping services be- 
tween Hongkong and Shanghai also 
impeded the shipment of goods from 


East China. 
_While the present decrease in arriv- 
als is regarded only as temporary, 


market circles pointed out that the 
iurther revision of the official foreign 
exchange rates by the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities last week in favour 
of the Communist currency had increas- 
ed the cosis of China produce and 
would serve to discourage buying from 
Hongkong. 


Last week’s arrivals were as follows: 


Previous 

Quantity Week 
Cassia lignea ....... pkgs. 6,752 2,144 
MORSE AP enine cerns +. chests 1,885 862 
Flax, etc. . pkgs. 1,741 631 
Tung Oil drums 1,276 68 
Egg yolk & albumen pkgs. 1,261 — 
Teaseed soil eee ai: 9 542 58 
Feathers) <a.ssasiscvie a 533 64 
Bead! "Ore? cies cays ise F 400 — 
Rosin ue eee FA 302 217 
Galinuts ny 285 179 
Cowhides 5 93 41 
Casings ere we 75 _— 
Aniseed oil 13 1 


World Shipbuilding 


According to Lloyd’s Register the 
gross register tonnage building in the 
United Kingdom on June 30, 1950, 
amounted to 1,937,191, while in other 
countries (excluding Russia, Poland, 
Germany and China) 2,612,730 gross 
yegister tons were being built. The 
total gross register tonnage of steam 
and motorships building was, conse- 
guenily, 4,549,921. | 

The gross register 
construction in a few important ship- 
building countries are (after Great 
Britain): France 491,000, Japan 372,000, 
the United States 326,000, the Nether- 
Sweden 302,000, Italy 
241,000, Denmark 121,000, Norway 117,- 
600 and Spain 102,000. 

On June 30, 1950, the Netherlands 
had 182,401 gross register tons building 
for foreign account. 


tonnages under 
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Over 40 per cent of the tonnage in 
course of construction in the whole 
world consists of oil tankers. Of these 
tankers, numbering 173 and aggregating 
1,877,000 tons, 9 with a total tonnage of 
106,000 are being built in the Nether- 
land. 


Increasing Tin Production 

According to provisional figures of 
the International Tin Study Group the 
world production of tin in concentrates 
in May 1950 amounted to 14,100 tons 
against 13,600 tons in April. The May 
production in Malacca was 5,176 tons, 
while the production in Indonesia and 
the Belgian Congo rose to 2829 tons 
and 1362 tons respectively. The export 
figure for Bolivia is not yet known, but 
has been estimated at 2500 tons. Ex-- 
haustive figures for the month of June 
1950 have not yet been received, but 
in Indonesia as well as in the Belgian 
Congo the output fell to 2605 tons and 
280 tons respectively. 


The world production of tin metal 
increased to 16,000 tons in May 1950 
(13,500 tons in April). The Dutch pro- 
duction reached a post-war record of 
2985 tons, output in Malacca rose to 
5432 tons and that in the United States 
io 2952 tons. The British production 
has been estimated at 2600 tons. 


Exports of tin concentrates in May 
1950 amounted to 7800 tons, of which 
2628 tons came from Indonesia. In 
Tune 1950 Indonesian exports increased 
to 3010 tons. The export of tin metal 
in May 1950 amounted to 9700 tons, of 
swhich 5137 tons came Malacca, 1960 
tons from the Netherlands and 1897 tons 
from Great Britain. In June 1950 
Malacca exported 7644 tons of tin metal. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY REPORTS 


Raw Cotton 

The market last week was featured 
by the sharp rise in the prices of 
Pakistan products. Advices received 
disclosed that NT roller gin for ship- 
ment October-November, c.if. Hong- 
kong, was quoted at Rs.1,150 per bale 
(784 lbs.). This was equivalent to an 
advance of from HK$2.35 to $2.57 per 
lb. 


The heavy increase in Pakistan cot- 
ton prices was attributed to an_excess 
of demand over the supply, as France, 
Poland, Soviet Russia and other coun- 
tries are buying from Pakistan as the 
result of the poor world cotton crops. 


Hongkong stocks are already largely 
depleted by the brisk purchase by 
traders and consumers on the China 
mainland. It is, however, estimated 
that more than 20,000 bales are still 
on stock here, held chiefiy by the local 
cotton mills, with only 8,000 bales 
available to buyers in the market. 


Except for Pakistan products, of 
which LSS roller gin improved to $2.40 
and NT roller gin to $2.45 per Ib., as 
compared with $2.22 and $2.36 the week 
heyore. most of the others maintained 
their previous price levels, 
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Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods 


Trading in Cotton Yarn was dull 
during the week while market quota- 
tions were generally steady, registering 
only marginal fluctuations of 2 or 3 
percent. Closing rates for Indian 
yarns 10’s were $1,000 to $1,020, 20’s 
from $1,150 to $1,280, and 32’s from 
$1,400 to $1,500; Shanghai products 10’s 
$1,080, 20’s $1,260 to $1,350, 32’s $1,430 
to $1,550, and 40’s $1,670 to $1,750; 
Hongkong products 10’s from $1,030 to 
$1,150, 20’s $1,350 to $1,550, 32’s $1,680 
to $1,700, and 40’s $1,940 to $1,970. 

Exceptionally brisk trading activities 
were witnessed in Cotton Piece Goods 
as the result of heavy buying orders 
from the United Kingdom, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Siam and the 
Philippines. This bullish atmosphere 
brought prices up by more than $2 per 
bolt, and gains ranging up to 5 percent 
or more were registered during the 
week. With stocks already brought 
very low holders were not disposed to 
unload, especially after the reports that 
the issue of export permits for piece 
goods resumed recently in Shanghai 
and Canton had been temporarily dis- 
continued, and that prices in Canton 
had firmed up. It was estimated that 
the goods for which export permits had 
been granted totalled less than 100,000 
bolts, the majority of which had 
already been successively shipped out 
and sold in the Hongkong market. 
Final prices for Grey Sheetings, 12 lbs., 
ranged from $49.50 to $61, with medium 
quality fetching about $58; White Cloth 
was priced from $51 to $61, the medium 
grade being quoted at $54. 


‘Metals 


The market was relatively quiet but 
displayed a firm price tendency. With 
“Tientsin having but lately bought from 
the local market 2,000 tons and Canton 
another 1,500 tons of Square, Round 
and Flat bars, Galvanised Wire and 
Steel Plates, buying interest in China 
had temporarily declined... Towards the 
end of the week, however, buying was 
resumed, with Tientsin, Canton and 
Tsingtao traders taking up 300 tons ot 
Round and Flat Bars arid Mild Steel 
Plates. 
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Owing to higher manufacturers’ 
prices, local quotations last week for 
most items registered further gains, 
European Galvanised Wire G6 rising 
from $73 to $83 per picul at the close, 
British Aluminium Sheet, G32, 22% x 
30%” at $1.80 per lb., and Steel Plates, 
Mild, 1/32” at $88 per picul. 

The ever higher prices asked by 
European mills were said to be dis- 
couraging importers in Hongkong from 
procuring replenishments. At the 
beginning of the week, a local import 
firm was advised that the price for over 
1,000 tons of Round Bars it had ordered 
previously from the United Kingdom 
had been raised from £34 to £36 per 
ton, and that shipment would be start- 
ed in December. With foreign manu- 
facturers reserving this right to revise 
prices without prior notice from the 
time an order is placed to the time of 
shipment, a still further reduction in 
buying orders from Hongkong was 
generally expected. 


Having previously ceased to accept 
orders, French and Belgian mills were 
learned to have resumed making offers 
last week for Round, Square, Flat and 
Angle Bars. Their prices, however, 
were too high, and moreover delivery 
could not be made until after Novem- 
ber. 


Prices in the Japanese metal market 
continued to go up last week, it being 
estimated that an average increase of 
40% or more had been seen in the last 
two months. 


Paper 

Prices of practically all items con- 
tinued te advance in reaction to the 
worldwide shortage situation and firm 
international market prices. There was 
very keen demand from Taiwan and 
Indonesia, and it was also reported that 
the Philippines Government had allo- 
cated a substantial amount of foreign 
exchange for the purchase of essential 
commodities from Hongkong, with 
priority given to paper. 

The commitments of Taiwan mer- 
chants during the week included 350 
tons of Norwegian rolled Newsprint at 
45 and 48 cents per lb., 10,000 reams 
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M.G. Cap at $9.30 to $9.80 per ream, 
and also quantities of Dutch Woodfree 
Printing and Book Printing paper, 
Strawboard,. Kraft and Cellophane. 


Foreign advices were received that 
Czech, Austrian and Dutch Box Board 
had been increased to £110 per ton, 
which was some 40 percent higher than 
Convention prices. 


A prediction was made in market 
circles that an acute stock shortage 
would be felt here at the end of this 
year and early next spring. The rea- 
sons given are that there had been no 
new orders placed for more than half 
a year as the result of the previously 
sluggish market and the lack of godown 
facilities, and that new supplies con- 
tracted for would not begin to arrive 
until early next year. Some would not 
be delivered until June, before which 
time there was little hope for large 
shipments to be unloaded here. 


A severe paper shortage was report- 
ed in China where prices were three to 
five times higher’ than in Hongkong. Cut 
Newsprint had recently soared further 
in Canton; the price on the local mar- 
ket also rose, 50 Ibs. 31 x 43” selling 
at $26.50 per ream. 


The South China Communist author- 
ities have started to investigate the 
actual paper needs, which fact. gave 
rise to speculation that the current 
Communist ban on paver imports would 
be relaxed. Last week the Communist 
authorities in Canton announced that 
Aluminium Foil could be imported un- 
der the classification of metals. 


Dyestuffs 


Market quotations for many products 
hitherto in active demand eased as ex- 
port to the Central China markets be- 
came unprofitable. With 500 drums 
scheduled to arrive in the middle of 
this month, 693 Sulphur Black display- 
ed especial weakness, receding from 
$310 ruling the previous weekend to 
$295 ver vicul. Most of the other items, 
however, were able to maintain a steady 
tendency, with a few selected brands 
xvecording marginal firmness, including 
Methyl Violet Crystal (USA) which 
was supported by good demand from, 
Canicn; 196 Erie Black (Nacco 170% 
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was quoted at $720, Congo Red (ICI) 
$670, Indigo Vat 80% (ICI) $1,050, 
Methyl Violet Grains S Double (Du- 
pont) 50 kg. $1,400. 


Rubber 


Very keen demand was still coming 
from traders and consumers on the 
China mainland. Business, neverthe- 
less, was not brisk as there were no 
large supplies available and as sellers 
refrained from making forward com- 
mitments. Most grades ended higher 
Smoked Sheets No. 1 improving from 
$380 to $395 per picul. 


Cement 


Little change was noted in the mar- 
ket either in trading activity or in 
quotations. The previous week’s levels 
were generally maintained, with only 
a few brands recording slight increases. 

Local production in July was report- 
ed to total 5,122 short tons, or 1,014 
short tons below the average monthly 
output for the period January to June 
of this year. In 1947 the monthly pro- 
duction average was 2,852 short tons, 
in 1948 4,435 short tons, in 1949 4,889 
short tons, and from January to June 
1950 6,136 short tons. 

At the close Emerald Brand (Green 
Island) cement was quoted in the mar- 
ket at $6.70 per 112-lb. bag (official 
price $6.25), and $5.70 per 94-lb. bag 
(official price $5.35); Japanese products 
for spot delivery at $4.60 per 100-lb. 
oag; Annam Dragon Brand at $5.50 per 
94-lb. bag; Danish Bate Brand white at 
$14.50 per 1-cwt. bag; British “Snow- 
crete” white cement at $58.00 per drum 
of 375 lbs. (official price $55.00). 


Gunny Bags 


Despite the fact that prices had risen 
to abnormal levels, good buying inter- 
est was maintained by consumers in 
China, causing the market to rule firm. 
Indian heavy cees green (new) showed 
a further rise of $3.55 per piece. 

It was pointed out in market circles 
that the recent sharp advance in prices 
was due to the small quota allocated to 
Hongkong by the Indian Government 
as the result of a shortage of supply. 
The present bullish tendency, however, 
was not expected to last for long, and 
@ recession was considered likely after 
India had announced the quotas for the 
next quarter, and after the harvest 
season: was over in North China, when 
the demand for gunny bags would fall 
cff abruptly. 


China Produce 


Tne market prices of all China pro- 
duce showed a hardening tendency 
following the recent revision of the 
foreign exchange rates by the Chinese 
Communist authorities. Business was 
done on Tung Oil (Woodoil) at US$0.22 
per lb., as compared with US$0.24 in 
New York, while the local price for 
concentrate sagged to $187.50 per picul. 
With no demand coming from foreign 
sources,t Teaseed Oi! still maintained 
$160 per picul, with 135 drums traded 
in during the week, the quality being 
5.3 degrees. Also changed hands were 
500 tons of Beancake at $8.60 and 36 
tons of gallnuts at $125 per picul. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Since the Chinese Communist au- 
thorities banned the export of Soya 
Beans, supplies here have depended 
chiefly on smuggling from the West 
River region of Kwangtung. The re- 
cent arrival from North China of 12,000 
bags of the Dairen product, either with 
or without the approval of the author- 
ities, caused a big drop in local prices, 
where transactions were closed at $52 
per picul instead of the previous price 
of $55. Buyers were adopting a watch- 
ful attitude and business in general 
was featureless. 


The Tea market remained very dull, 
and the only improvement was shown 


by BOP Black Tea which advanced- 


from $280 to $290 per picul. Shanghai 
merchants were reported to have sold 
to overseas buyers more than 30,000 
chests in July and August this year. 


There was not much improvement in 
trading on Cassia Lignea; the 84 and 60 
catties packing maintained the price of 
$68, while falls were registered by 
scraped and unscraped Cassia to $88 
and $84 per picul. Cassia in bulk as 
well as products in bulk. (West River) 
fell to $57 per picul. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS MARKET 


The past fortnight saw some calmer 
and more sober business; the turnover 
has declined when compared with the 
hectic weeks of August but is still more 
voluminous than the season would 
warrant. Prices have settled down or 
dropped with only a few items still 
riding high. 

Demand from China is buoyant which 
causes optimism in the market; but 
other Asian customers have also shown 
their eagerness and buyers in South 
East Asian ports are helping to keep 
prices up to the current high level. 
Canton importers seem to have received 
assurances from the authorities that 
there will be exchange for any amount 
of ‘essential’ chemicals and importers 
elsewhere in China are also confident 
that their business will remain strong. 
The purchasing power in China, based on 
the interest shown in the chemicals mar- 
ket, is high; but the community knows 
well what is at the back of all these 
rush orders—the desire of the Chinese 
govt to get the goods as quickly as 
possible before a few more embargoes 
on shioments to China are clamped 
down. 2 


The dealers have recovered here part 
of the losses sustained earlier this year 
but the boom of the last few weeks 
shall not lead one to believe that re- 
covery was very widespread. Most 
chemicals’ prices have now come up to 
or exceeded their indent prices but a 
few items are still behind current prices 
quoted by manufacturers abroad. The 
market here is dominated by the Chin- 
ese buyer and as this unknown factor 
once drives prices up and at another 
time down the local importers and 
dealers, as much as they like to look 
into the future, are often forced to 
adopt the practices of a gambler. To 
add a further element of insecurity, 
the present stage of waging cold war 
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in the economic field has brought about 
hoarding and anticipative price boosting 
by producers and merchants with a 
good sprinkling of commodity ecula- 
tors. 


Market report 


Caustic. soda solid. Market quiet with 
occasional demands only. USA origin 
70 lb drums sold from $132 per drum 
down to $123, and Crescent brand 300 
kg drums sold from $158 down to $155 
per drum. Formalin. Stock still short. 
Price carne down a little. English ori- 
gin 448 lb drums sold a few lots from 
68 cts. per lb to 65 cts. Sodium hydro- 
sulphite. Almost all dyeing and bleach- 
ing materials are on upward side. Con- 
tinuous demands. Price of USA origin 
250 Ib grey drums from $288 per picul 
up to $340, and 250 lb blue drums of 
Du Pont manufacture at $295. English 
origin 1 cwt drums or 120 lb drums sold 
from $270 to $280, now about $320. 
Sodium bicarbonate. Market steady. 
Successive demands but not sufficient 
stock. As fresh shipments will arrive 
continuously, future market will slide 
down in the coming weeks. Crescent 
brand 100 kg bags sold a few lots be- 
tween $77 and $79, and French origin 
of the same packing sold around $63. 
Glacial acetic acid. Stock gradually 
declined. Dutch origin 20 kg carboys 
sold between 83 cts. and 85 cts. per Ib, 
but some odd lots sold as low as 80 cts. 
Borax. Required by exporters and 
local manufacturers. USA origin 100 
lb paper bags granular form sold from 
$23.50 per bag up to $28. Forward 
price ranging from $20 to $24 per bag 
according to the length of time of ship- 
ment arrivals. In the past few weeks 
over 800 tons were indented from USA. 
Crystal form arrived new- shipment. - 
ICI 1 cwt bags about $62 per bag and 
USA origin 1 cwt bags about $55 per 
bag. Potassium carbonate. French ori- 
gin 350 lb barrels 85 cts. per lb. 

Sodium sulphide solid. Market quiet 
with moderate business only. ICI 
Chinchin brand 5 cwt drums from $670 
per long ton to $630 for bigger quantity. 


Phenol formaldehyde. English origin 
280 lb fibre drums $1.25 per Ib. 
It is consumed by local and Canton 


electric utensil manufacturers. Zinc 
oxide. Bigger business was recorded 
than previous weeks. Dutch origin 25 
kg bags from $1.15 ner lb to $1.22, and 
English origin 1 cwt bags around $1.25 
per lb. Canadian ZOCO brand which 
is recognised as best quality sold at 
$1.25 per lb. Vaseline. Snow white 
grade 400 lb drums sold lowest $1.05 
per lb highest $1.12 and many lots sold 
between these two figures. Light am- 
ber grade 400 lb drums sold small 
quantity at 75 cts. per lb and after- 
wards sellers bid higher. Ammonium 
bicarbonate. Occasional demands. Stock 
continues short. Market firm with 
slowly upward tendency. ICI 50 kg 
drums sold from $58 to $59 ver drum, 
and Poland origin 50 kg drums sold 
$44 per drum, now is about $48. Red 
amorphous phosphorus. Market firm. 
French origin Au Lion brand 110 lb 
cases at $330 per case. Sellers now ask 
$350 as stock short. Japan origin KDK 
brands of same packing sold from $285 
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per case to $270..Canadian origin golden 
lithographed tins of 110 lb cases sold 
cheaper, $263 per case, due to seller in 
need of money. however, its normal 
price is about $280. Bleaching powder 
70%. Market continues steady. For- 
ward sales ranging from $1.60 to $2.40 
per lb according to the length of time 
of shipment arrival for USA origin 130 
lb drums. Japan origin 50 kg drums 
sold $2.30 per lb. MBT. Market more 
active. English Monsanto 224 lb metal 
drums sold a few lots between $2 and 
$2.50 per lb. DPG. Stock is. small. 
USA origin 150 Ib fibre drums sold a 
lot at $2.55 per Jb. Paraffin wax. As 
fresh shipment of AMP 143/150 nine 
slabs to one carton had arrived, the 
market slid down. It sold from $73.50 
per picul down to $69, the lowest, now 
up to $70.50. The AMP 160/165 of the 
same packing stock of which is small 
and no fresh shipment arrived for quite 
long time, its price slid down a little. 
At the week’s end this 160/165 at last 
secured some business at $79 per picul. 

Cow’s glue. Slice form of Siam or 
Singapore origin which due to higher 
moisture content is flexible, sold at $78 
per picul. Local manufacture in stick 
form about $120 per picul. Soda _ ash. 
Stock continues short, but price eases 
a little as it is affected by the decline 
of caustic soda price. ICI Crescent 
brand dense grade 20 kg bags soid from 
$50 per bag down to $49. French origin 
light grade 100 kg bags is apout $45 
per bag. USA origin 100 lb paper bags 
dense grade is now about $25 per bag. 
Zinc chloride. Belgian origin 1 cwt 
drums sold $1410 ver long ton. Phenol. 
Stock extremely short. Ten days ago 
Australian origin 448 lb drums sold a 
lot at $2.70 per lb, now the English 
origin of same packing may be sold $3 
per lb too. Bleaching powder 35%. 
Market up. Stock short. Red Heart 
brand 50 kg drums sold from $53 per 
drum up to $55, if bigger quantity now 
available, buyers agree to pay $60. Red 
Heart brand 3.5 cwt drums sold from 
$145 per drum up to $165. USA origin 
43 lb drums sold between $17 and $18 
per drum. Market rather active. 
ONCB. This is the brightest feature 
among all chemicals. After big busi- 
ness was recorded, the stock sharply 
declinied. English or German origin 
300 kg drums sold from 98 cts. per lb 
up to $1.39, and ICI 280 kg drums sold 
as high as $1.30 Now USA Monsanto 


600 Ib drums and Du Pont 500 lb drums 
is about $1.70, and English origin 300 
kg drums about $1.55. It is believed 
further business will establish a new 
price record soon. Extract of quebracho. 
Stock quite short. Firstly Crown brand 
105 lb bags sold $175 per bag but at 
last business was concluded for 30 bags 
at $200. Forward sale due “‘ongkong 
mid October is $110 per bag. 

Extract of: mimosa. More business 
than quebracho, as the stock of former 
is larger. Price up. Elephant brand 
112 lb bags from $125 per bag up to 
$140. Boric acid. USA origin 100 Ib 
bags commercial quality sold from 60 
cts. per lb up to 64 cts. Acetone. This 
solvent sold in Shanghai at $4 per lb. 
Here 358 lb drums sold now 98 cts. per 
lb. Linseed oil. Single boiled grade 5 
imperial gallon drums sold $74 per 
drum. Sodium bichromate. Business 
recorded was smaller than in previous 
weeks. As stock declined and indent 
price raised, this market cannot be 
deemed downward. Its future market 
is expected upward. South African ori- 
gin 500 lb drums sold lowest 77 cts. 
per lb highest 80 cts., and a lot of 
Poland origin 125 kg drums sold 85 cts. 
Chrome alum. Small demands around 
the market. Each business is about one 
to three tons. A few lots sold at 57 cts. 
and 60 cts.. and it is expected to sell 
higher later on. Potassium bichromate. 
Crystal form English origin 560 lb 
drums sold $1.65 per lb, and granular 
form climbed up to $1.25. Sulphur 
nitrate. A few weeks ago sellers asked 
over $50 per picul, so the buyers wait- 
ed. Now as sellers agree to $40 scores 
of tons of business was recorded both 
Belgian 100 kg bags and 175 kg wooden 
barrels. Stearic acid. Occasional de- 
mands. Belgian origin triple pressed 
80 kg bags sold $1.32 and $1.33 per lb 
for a few lots, whereas the Australian 
origin say triple pressed quality was 
sold $1.10 per lb only. The oleic acid 
content in the latter is much higher, 
therefore its smell is more characteris- 
tic and not so hard as the former. 
Shellac. No. 1 superfine quality 164 
lb cases sold a lot at $478 per picul, 
now is about $490. Carbon black. It 
is not only used. for making Chinese 
ink, printing ink, but extensively in 
making rubber tires and tubes. Market 
up without pause, due to stock being 
short and demands heavy. Witco brand 
187.5 lb cases sold many lots from $422 
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up to $520. Fortress brand is quite 
short, and may be sold $700. The Getz 
brand of same packing is asked $600. 

Nickel ammonium. sulphate. Can- 
ning’s Albo brand 112 lb case sold $195 
per case. Sulphur black. National’s 
No. 693 100 catty drums sold from 
$310 to $300 per picul. Moderate busi- 
ness only. Niagara blue. National’s 
No. 140 100 catty drums is about $700 
per picul. Citric acid. Small business 
only. Crystal form of English origin 
1 ewt plywood drums sold $1.40 per lb. 
Granular form of same vacking is down 
to $1.20 per lb. Sodium peroxide. 50 
kg drums sold $3 per lb. Sodium per- 
borate. About $2.50 per lb. Sodium 
thiosulphate. It is used as fixing bath 
to remove silver in photography. ICI 
1 cwt barrels sold $70 per barrels. 
Caustic potash solid. English origin 
about 600 lb drums sold a lot at 60 cts. 
per lb. Glycerine. More demand on 
the market. Except for a small quan- 
tity which sold $2.20 per lb for the 
Dutch origin 250 kg drums, its normal 
price is about $2.30 per lb. As Canton 
and Shanghai market show upward 
trend, its future market is expected to 
be prosperous once again. Saccharine. 
Monsanto granular soluble 1 lb tall tins 
old packing sold $12.85 ver tin. As 
buying interest is not great, market 
may be deemed sluggish with down- 
ward trend. Lithopone. Market awoke 
again. At the week’s end more business 
was recorded. After German origin 50 
kg bags sold 53% cts. per lb, the Dutch 
origin of same packing sold from 54 cts. 
up to 66% cts. now. Dutch origin 50 
lb bags sold from 55 cts. up to 56% cts. 
Sodium nitrite. Shipment arrived, but 
spot goods were not available in the 
market as it is absorbed by exporters 
for export to North China. Forward 
sale due Hongkong second half of Sept- 
ember 48 lb drums sold $1650 per long 
ton. It has advanced by 30% as com- 
pared with two weeks ago. Sulphuric 
acid. As sulphur powder has advanced 
from $6.20 (few months ago) up to now 
$15 per picul, this acid also rose from 
12 cts. up to 16% cts. per lb including 
packing. There are moderate export 
and local demands. Sodium cyanide. 
ICI 1 ecwt drums sold a lot as high as 
$1.93 per lb. Cobalt oxide. 10 x 10 
lb tins per case Vase brand sold a few 
cases at $200 per case. Aniline oil 
Good drums may be sold $1.25 per lb. 
Stock is short. 


